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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publications for the Month of SEPTEMBER 





¥UST PUBLISHED. 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN 


With 6 Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.25. 

Returning in this volume to the field of his early successes, Mr. Davis makes it plain that his knowledge of human 
nature has deepened and broadened in the same proportion that his work as a literary artist has acquired exquisite finish and 
precision. In perfection of significant detail, as well as in color and feeling, the title story in this new book stands unri- 
valled, while the other stories supply ample evidence of the breadth of the author’s sympathies and the extraordinary keenness 
of his observation of character. The volume contains, in addition to the title story, ««On the Fever Ship,’’ ««The Man 
with One Talent,’’ «The Vagrant,’’ and «The Last Ride Together.’’ 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES | THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM AND OTHER 
By E. W. Hornung. A thrilling story of adventure. of piracy, and lof | ° 
love, similar to the author’s “‘Amateur Cracksman."’ i2mo, $1.25. | ESSAYS 
THE WHITE MAIL By Professor William P. Trent. Essays covering a wide range of litera- 
A Railroad Novel. By Cy Warman. A lively and adventurous story of ry topics by a writer of singular power and grace, whose work is at 
the romance and reality of railroad life. 12mo, $1.25. tracting considerable attention. 12mo, $1.5) 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS THE POWERS AT PLAY 
By Robert Grant. Another of Judge Grant’s justly popular contribu- | By Bliss Perry. Short stories that present a wholesome view of life with 
tions to the “Art of Living."’ 12mo, $1.50. unusual literary skill and charm. 12mo, $1.25. 
THE ART OF LIVING. SAND AND CACTUS 


By Robert Grant. A new edition, uniform with ‘* Search-Light Letters,” | By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. A book of stories of frontier life in Arizona 
both printed at the Merrymount Press. 12mo, $1.50. and the extreme Southwest. 12mo, $1.50 





TO BE PUBLISHED LATER. 
AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS LETTERS OF SIDNEY LANIER, 
Leather-Stocking to Poe's Raven. New Volume. By Donald G. Mitchell. | 1866-1887. A volume of letters on literary and musical topics ad- 
‘One of the most delightful of rambles in the highways and byways dressed to Bayard Taylor and others. With 2 portraits. 12mo, $2.00 


of literature.”’ With 15v Illustrations 8vo, $2.50. 
AULD LANG SYNE 
NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD NEW YORK pliers oe 
By Charies Hemstreet. May with reminiscences of the old city and | By F. Max Miiller. A new volumeof Professor Miller's engaging re 
its quaint monuments. Illustrated by E. C. Peixolto, 12mo, $2.00. miniscences devoted to his Indian friends. 12mo, $2.00. 
FRANCE AND ITALY THE YARN OF A BUCKO MATE 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand. An account in the author's well-known | By Herbert E. Hamblen. As racy and entertaining a narrative as Mr 
—o war with Austria for the liberation of Italy. Portraits. Hamblen has ever written. 12mo, $1.50 
0, 3 
THE MESSAGES OF THE LATER PROPHETS 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY By Professors Kent and Sanders. (Vol. Il. of The Messages of the 
By Dr. W. Windelband, of the University of Strassburg. 8vo. In Press. Bible ) Square i6mo, net, $1.25. 





FOR YOUNG READERS 


MIDSHIPMAN STUART wai THE FUGITIVE 
By John R. Spears. Illustrated by Walter Russell. A tale of adven 
A Tale of 1612 ture in the days of Clipper Ships and Slaves. /lUustrated Now 
Ready.) 12mo, $1.25 


By Kirk Munroe. A naval story in the same series as the author's “In 


Pirate Waters.” Jllustrated. 12mo, $1 25. WON BY THE SWORD 
By G. A. Henty. An absorbing tale of the Thirty Years’ War. [illus 


A ROVING COMMISSION "trated, 12mo, $1.50. 
By G. A. ag & eeting story of adventure on sea and land. Illus- SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


trated. 12mo, $1.50 
$ Words by Eugene Field. Music by Reginald DeKoven and others New 


NO SURRENDER edition. vo, $1.00. 
By G. A. Henty. A Lapel 4 of the struggle of the peasants of La Vendée THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK 


in defense of their religion. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. With music by various composers. New edition. Svo, $1.00 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 

é. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $21. 

A page. $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as tong as advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the Maron. may ee weosured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican ae Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. ©. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 


Langham Hotel. 
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E:ducatonal. 


CaLiForRNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Grorae A. CaswELL, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, Black Hal 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A Boarding 
School for 40 boys. Prepares for any college or for 
business. Gymnasium, athletic field, etc. 24th year be- 
gins in September. ‘CHas. G. BARTLETT. M.A. Prin. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for College. 








District oF CoLuMBIA (Chevy Chase P. O., Md.). 
HEV Y CHASE 
french and English School for Girls. eee of 
Washington. French me e anes e of the hou 
Ml ULIGNY, Princt Ee. 
Mine C. PETTIGREW, Asst. 





‘Tu LINOIS, .. Chie ago, 1500-4 Title and iW Building. 
FIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Fosser lial 
Three-year course leading to degree LL.B. For further 
information address the Secretary. E. E. BARRETT. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
School for Girls.—37th year will begin September 
28, 1899. Mrs. H. D LEeFeBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. - HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 








"MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; 
T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept 21, 1899. Preparesfor College. Heads 
of School, Miss M.’C. Contras. iss 8S. R. CARTER. 





MAssac HUSETTS, ‘Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


Pe WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young & a 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp, 8.B. (M. I. T.). 





MASsACHUSETTS, Waban (Newton). 
LNDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 


A home school for girls. 
CHARLES H. CLaRK, A.M., D.Sc. 





New JERSEY, Bridgeton. 

EST ¥ERSE Y ACADEMY. 

Frepares boys for College or Business. A Chris- 
tian Home and School. Beautiful grounds; steam heat; 
an. The health region of New Jersey. Our 

oys uniformly do well. 
Paasvus W. Lyon, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Summit, near New York 
Ké: NT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Special attention to College preparation. 
Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAavt, Prin. 
Pres. of Board of Directors, B HAMILTON W. MaBIk,L.H.D. 
Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville, 261 Chestnut St. 
TSS CHAMPION’S HOME AND 
Day School for Gtrie, ie year begins Sent. 27. 
Onto, Cincinnati. 
TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 








Onto, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt. Auburn, 
ISS LUPTON REOPENS HER 
School Sept. ¥7. Preparation for college is 
made a specialty. Pupils from this school took de- 
rees during the past year at Vassar College and at the 
hicago and Cincinnat! Universities. A few boarding 
pupils are received. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 944-946-948 Morris St. 
DEN PARK SCHOOL,.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, 
Colfegiate Departments. Higher course in the Lan- 
guages, Music, and Art. 
MADAME FREDIN, 
Miss Mary F. Smirs, 





Principals. 





Orgeon, Portland. . 
T. HELEN'S HALL.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Girls; will reopen Sept. 15. a anil 
culars address Miss KLkaNnoR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. 
'HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for Boys. Illustrated Cata- 
logues on application. 
James L. Parrerson, Head-master. 
” PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
EDIA ACADEMY for BOYS AND 
Young Men. 24th Year. Classica, Potente, En- 
giish, and Commercial Courses. posougs pre aration 
coll or business, Careful individua’ eae 


Excellent table. Beautiful location. Circular free. 
Cuas, W. Stuart, Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hil. 5 
Mee COMEG YS' AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AMD. mets SCHOOL 


will . ‘Oonsber '¥, 1899. 
Students prepared for college. 





Educational. 


PRMOTLY AULA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
211 West Chelten Ave. 
TE VENS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Bist year begins Sent. 28. College-preparato: 
boarding, and da ncneot Mrs. J. F. Dgipps, Principa 
at home 9-11 A. M. daily 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont. F ‘i 
RIVATE TUTORING, with Board— 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
THe Misses Kirk. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 28. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


’ 

SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
el weer Opens October 2, 1899. 

Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. mf 
BENSON, ‘PHILP HALE Prawing # 
Paintin on ATT, Mod lings 

Rs. oni, ‘Wessedsice Design; 

MERSON, Anatomy; ae K. 
CROSS, Perspective. Free use of Museum 
Paige Foreign Scholarship for 
Men and Women. Helen Hambien Scholar. 
ship. Ten Free Scholarships. Six prizes in mo- 
oti For circulars and terms address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manager. 

















Dr. Holbrook’s School 


willreopen Wednesday, September 27, 6 P. M, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia examinations held at the 
school. Sine Srna, New York. 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwiy, Principal. Within eight 
a rs more than ninety pupils have entered Bryn 
wr College from this school. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


THE H. THANE MILLER 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 


School of Language, Literature, History, and Art. 
Three courses leading to graduation with diploma. Col- 
lege preparation. Elective courses of study. Teachers 
all colle; = aduates. Preparation for foreign travel. 
ae ted in —, 

A Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 
"Lense Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, O. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES irts. 


A Boarding and Day School. College oir and 
advanced courses. Certificate accepted h, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Mt. Holyoke. Artistic. Military, and 
Swedish G apeties. nee Department. 7 biel 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B, and LOIS A. BANG 
43 West 47th Street, New York. 














FORESTRY SCHOOL, 
For circular pa Lint nd ot 


C. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


SALEM, MASS., 2 Chestnut Street. 
MISS A. C. DRAPER'S SCHOOL. 


Junior, Classical, and General Courses. The Principal 
will receive a few girls as members of her family. 7 
lem’s situation, the advantages of its Museum, he in- 
terest of its citizens in history and art, and its nearness 
to Boston, make it an ideal place for education. 








MONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
Preparation the ber mee yk 8c. 
ernment poor me or business. Eepecially avails 


with Princeton. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


ABBOT ACADEMY °° irivee, Mass, 


Ronine | its 7ist year September 14, 1899, offering 

three Seminary éo ‘ourses of Studies, and a College- 

a Course. Address Miss Emity A. MEANs, 
cipal. For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen thetr Boarding and Day School for Girls at 
115 Beacon Street, Boston, October 4, 1899. Certificate 
of Principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Colleges. 











PONTE SO ok 





Sept. 7, 1899] 


Sidaridionad 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN, 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Labora- 
tory; possessing all the comforts and elegancies of 
a first-class home, with a beautiful dining-room, 
superior table and service; situated in one of the 
most delightful suburbs of Boston, within easy 
access to the best concerts, lectures, and other 
advantages of a large and refined city; employing 
a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now re- 
gistering for next fall. Choice of room is in the 
order of application. Address 


c. c. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Yew York 
gogy, APPLIED SCI- 


University, 
ENCE and UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE. For circulars address the Registrar, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


“One 0 f the most fares Mt qomcte schools in New 
England,.”—Wm. T. Harris, Com’r of Education. 
A Home as well as a School for the training of Amert- 
can boys. Tenth year begins Sept. ar To secure places, 
early application should be made 
JAMES 8. GARLAND, » Principal. — 


Yale Divinity School. 


A free education in Eanes Al in a great univer- 
ii For catalogue, etc., app 
Prof. B. W. BAC ON. I he Haven, Conn. 








Cc omprehends six Schools. 
The LAW School (with 
Day and Evening Class- 
es). Medical College. 
Graduate School, Peda- 











Worcester, Mass. 
Highland Military Academy }\orcester, Mass. 
school. Preparatory of the first grade. Heaithful loca- 
tion. Newathletic field. Live ne, Small classes. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence 
Headmaster: JOSEPH ALDEN: SHAW, A.M. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Bome School for both Sexes. (47th year.) 
WEST NE WTON, MASS. 


RHINELAND—A School for Girls. 


72-84 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For circulars, address CHARLES E. FISH, Principal. 
Summer address, Cotuit, “Mass, 


Rogers Hall School — 


For Girls. Cees admits to College. Apply 
to Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL Lowell, Mass. 








The 


Educational. 
The Detroit School for Boys 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Tenth Year begins Sept. 20th. A Home and Day 
School with Primary, Intermediate, and College Pre- 
paratory Departments. Full provision for Eugiish, 
Modern Languages, Classics, Sciences, Music, Ma- 
nual Training, Physical Training. Receives boys 
between the ages of 6 and 18 years. Announcement 


on application. 
) 38 Mesews § ° * Dwight 


NEW YORK sau \* Dwight 
LAW SCHOOL { york City. ef Instruction. 


LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. High stand- 
ards. Prepares for bar of al! States 
Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


Nation. 


Teachers, etc. 
IBRARIAN.—FOUR YEARS' EX- 


perience in one of largest American libraries—will 
act as assistant or take charge of town or college libra 
ry. References as to scholarship and efficiency fur- 
alshed on application to A. K. G., care of the Nation. 


F OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than po year by private instruction. 
Pamphiet free. Rev. Wu. WEBER, 
Belleville, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERI. 

enced teacher desires an engagement, visiting or 

resident. Higher English languages and music. WIiil go 

to the country, or to army or navy station. Address 
THOROUGH METHODS, office of the Nation 


AND 


NV GLISH Composition.— Teacher 5, (¢ ‘ler, gy- 
= ie 
men, Writers, Clubwomen. Systematic c ourse by 
mail. Harvard method. Free trial. Certificate given. 
MSS. criticised. Wa. H. HAWKINS. Cambridge, Mass 


REPARATION FOR COLLEGE BY 

a tutor of experience (Ph.D. Harv.). A pleasant 
home provided, with personal oversight, in Cambridge, 
Mass. Highest references. W., care Nation. 


Jy XPERIENCED TUTOR will take 
pupils after Se - mbe r 10th in Cambridge and 
Boston. Address “ T. L.,” the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agenctes. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg, Minneapolis. 

730 Cooper Bdg.,Denver. 525 stims'n bk, Los Angeles 

878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket St.,San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. Frencn, Manager. 

CHERMERHORN’S TEA a 

AGENCY. Oldest and best A oy nin the U, 

Established 1855. E, 14th 8t., N. a 





Castaies School, ‘Wieas Hills, N. Ra 


Preparation for any College. 
rivate Coaching when needed. 
A course to suit each vo need. 
Constant persona 
For information and Year-Book address 


influence of headmaster. 





Summer Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated ean on application. 
ARL LANDsRE, Proprietor. 


OPERSTOWN—“OTSEGO HALL,” 
small hotel near the lake. Well kept; choice table; 
good eisai and fishing: 2 golf courses. Now open. 





; 7 pay and aS +d cotoney te and 
make ¢ Transfers of money on Euro 
LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also ma é 
collections and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT. Travellers’ iGredite, available in all parts 
0 e world 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO, 59 WALL 8TREET, NEW YORK 





Physical Training and Military Drill. 
Gymnasium, Laboratory, Casino. 
Tennis, Tetherball, Golf. 
References required from all pupils. 


ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


Travel. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for * Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 10 
cents in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First cabin, winter, $37.s0 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet in 
length, now in service. 


FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
m5 State Street, Beste ton. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. — 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension Kretzach- 
mer, removes in September to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure. 
Equippe d with modern appointments; lift. Address un- 
til Se ptember, 15 ) Rike knitz- Strasse. 


PARIS in 1900. 


A word to the wise. Make sure of F ssonmesttp and ho- 
tel accommudations now, at fair raonally 
conducted parties. THE CRAWFORD S rouls, Home 

Office 610 Tremont Buliding, Boston; 220 Broadway, New 
York; 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








ae 
we 
nade 


oe 
Constable K3Co. 


Oriental Rugs 


We are now showing the 
largest and most attractive stock 
ever offered of 


Antique and Modern 


Indian, Turkey and 


Persian Rugs. 


c& 19th ot. 


Beautifully Handwoven 


BY EXPERT SAXON WEAVERS. 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder Shaw] 


made of softest wool and silk, 40 inches 
square with 6 inch fringe, warp sill and 
woof wool. Rich light green, delicate 
pink, recherche red, pure white or black. 


Sent POSTPAID and REGISTERED on receipt of 
$7.50—check, draft or money order—by 


The Susacuac Weaving Co., 


12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

















THE 


BLICKENSDERFER 
TYPEWRITERS 


No. 5, $35. No. 7, $50. 





Are Guaranteed the Best. 


Ask for New Catalogue of Desks and Up-to-date 
Office Devices. 


Blickensderfer Mfg. Co. 


325 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PROMOTES 
EALTH 










E 


New York: 





§ 16 West 24 St. 
1 166 Broadway. 





Brooklyn: 04 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Bt. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Second Year Latin 


Part I.—Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part II.—Selections 
from Ceesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Professor J. B. Greenovuan of Har- 
vard University, B. L. D’Ooas, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti,and M. Grant Danre.x, formerly Princi- 
pal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 
By Wiu1aM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard Uni- 
versity, assisted by WiLLIAm H. Snyper, Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Plane Geometry 


Revised. By G. A. WentrworrH. Half morocco. 256 pages. 75 cents. 
Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
Revised. By G. A. Wentwortu. Half morocco. 466 pages. $1.25. 


Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric 


By Wituram B, Catrns, Instructor in English in the University of Wis- 
consin. 272 pages. 90 cents. 


Beman and Smith’s New Plane and Solid Geometry 


By Wooarer W. Beman, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Michigan, and Davip E, Sirs, Principal of the State Normal School at 
Brockport, N. Y. Half leather. 882 pages. $1.25. 


Kittredge and Arnold’s 
Grammar 


By Groree L. Krrrrenae, Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


English Language and 
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*,* Thisis a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on ‘* Queen Eliza- 
beth”’ in the English Historical Series, recently issued with numerous illus- 
trations by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 


BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN (New Volume). 


Admiral Phillip. 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. 
With Portraitof Phillipand two Maps, Crown 8vo, pp. xx-+-336, $1.50. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 


The Six Systems 
of Indian Philosophy. 


By the Right Hon, F. Max MUcver, K,M., Foreign Member of the 
French Institute. 8vo, pp. xxxi-+-618, $5.00. 
“In his latest volume... the venerable Max Milller bas done a work for which 


he possessed singularly ample fitness, With the exception of Professor Deursen, 
there Is not probabiy another person Iiving so widely versed In the original Sanserit 


literature. Inthis book... the author has poured a great abundance of learning. 
The pages are rich with data, with com parteone and deductions, .. . This t# the best 
of the recent publications of the aged Oxford Sanacritist.”’— Outlook. 


“ The more one reads Mr. Max Miller, the greater becomes one’s admiratian of his 
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The Week. 

The religious press of the country 
appears to have been struck dumb by 
President McKinley’s grisly speech at 
Pittsburgh. Of the dozen or more of 
last week’s denominational journals 
which we have looked over, only one 
or two so much as refer as a matter 
of news to McKinley’s summons to the 
slaughter, and not one utters a word 
of either approval or condemnation. 
This must mean that there is a good 
deal of searching of heart going on in 
religious circles. At least one week 
more of reflection will be necessary be- 
fore the professed heralds of peace can 
bring themselves to go in for a war of 
extermination. But why do the reli- 
gious papers conceal from their readers 
the fact that slavery and polygamy are 
now thriving under the American flag 
in the Sulu archipelago? Perhaps the 
editors are really ignorant that such is 
the fact. It has been so carefully burked 
in the 7ribune and other head-in-the- 
sand newspapers, that it may not have 
reached the ecclesiastical sanctums as 
yet. It cannot be that Christian minis- 
ters will hold their peace when they 
find McKinley annexing slavery and 
polygamy, and promising not to inter- 
fere with them. We think that the 
country would even consent to see the 


flag “hauled down” under these circum- 
stances. 








A great deal of valuable information 
concerning the exact situation in the 
Philippines is furnished in the letter 
from the Evening Post’s Manila corre- 
spondent, dated July 29. He confirms 
the statements which have been made 
by many returning army and navy of- 
ficers, and by other visitors to the isl- 
ands whose utterances have been pub- 
lished during the past few months. Af- 
ter a year of occupation and six months 
of fighting, we hold to-day barely more 
than 1 per cent. of the territory of the 
islands, and have in subjugation not 
over 5 per cent. of the population. From 
15 to 18 per cent. of our troops are 
incapacitated for service by sickness due 
to the climate, and so anxious are they 
all to get home that only enough to or- 
ganize six companies, instead of seven 
regiments as claimed, can be induced to 
remain after their time has expired. 
The way in which “official news” on 
this latter point has been manufactured 
was shown by Congressman Lentz, in his 
speech at Cooper Union on Monday eve- 
ning. He said that when a dispatch 
from Gen. Otis was given out at Wash- 
ington, reading, “Volunteers willing to re- 





main,” he went to the War Department 


and asked to see the original, which 
proved to be as follows: “Volunteers un- 
willing to reénlist, but willing to re- 
main until transports arrive.” That was 
a feat in “editing’’ worthy of the most 
expert partisan journalist that ever con- 
ducted an “organ.” 





One clear case of our bad faith in the 
Philippines is our use of the money rais- 
ed by taxation. Article VI. of the pro- 
clamation issued by the Philippine Com- 
mission on April 4 explicitly promised 
that ‘the public funds” should be “ap- 
plied only to defraying the proper expen- 
ses of the establishment and mainte 
nance of the Philippinegovernment,” and 
that “‘local funds collected for local pur- 
poses shall not be diverted to other 
ends.” On top of this comes the admis- 
sion by the Washington authorities that 
Gen. Otis has collected something like 
$5,200,000 in taxes; and that of this he 
has spent only $200,000 in public im- 
provements, while appropriating $3,000,- 
000, with the approval of this Govern- 
ment, to the uses of the American army; 
a balance of $2,000,000 remaining on 
hand. Yet the natives are blamed for 
saying that the Americans are liars and 
oppressors, and for complaining that 
they are worse off—taxed more heavily 
and given less liberty—than under Spa- 
nish rule. President Schurman, in his 
tardy conference with Mr. McKinley, may 
be inquiring why this particular pro- 
mise made by the Philippine Commis- 
sion was so flagrantly broken. 


The election in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri on August 29, 
to choose a successor to the late Repre- 
sentative Bland, was of national impor- 
tance. This is not because the opposing 
candidates were men of national repu- 
tation, as his persistent leadership of the 
free-coinage movement had made Mr. 
Bland, but because the campaign was 
conducted solely on the issue of the ex- 
pansion policy, and the verdict was to be 
the first expression of popular opinion on 
that issue at the polls. The Democratic 
convention of the district adopted a 
platform which declared that “we are 
unreservedly opposed to the militarism 
and imperialism of President McKinley,” 
and the Democratic candidate made his 
fight on this plank. The Republican 
platform expressed the belief that it is 
“the duty of Congress, as declared by our 
President, to establish a form of govern- 
ment suited to the needs of all the in- 
habitants of the territory that the pro- 
Vidence of Almighty God and the for- 
tunes of war have brought under our 
control”; and the Republican candidate 
strongly upheld the President’s policy, 





publicly announcing from the stump that 
McKinley’s administration and Philip- 
pine policy were on trial, and that to 
defeat him would be a declaration by 
the people against that policy. The 
Republicans entered the campaign with 
perfect confidence that they would grear- 
ly reduce Mr. Bland’s majority of 2,800 
a year ago, and with strong hopes of 
“redeeming” the district, especially as 
there had been dissensions over the De 
mocratic nomination, and the candidate 
selected was objectionable to the extreme 
silverites. Instead of this, the Republi 
cans have lost ground, and their candi 
date is beaten by a larger majority than 
in 1898. 

A Republican organ which warmly 
supports the expansion policy, recently 
quoted the platforms of the two parties 
on this issue, and remarked that, “as will 
be seen, the two parties take opposite 
grounds on the expansion question, and 
it will be interesting to know with which 
side the majority of the voters agree.” 
Another newspaper advocate of expan- 
sion said on the very day of election 
that the result would be “interesting, 
because the candidate of the Democracy 
is an open opponent of the retention of 
the Philippines and the prosecution of 
the war to enforce the authority of our 
flag.” There are other interesting fea- 
tures of the result than the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the expansionists. One is 
the fact that the Philippine business was 
the one thing which engrossed the atten- 
tion of the people. Another is the fact 
that the Republicans lost most heavily 
where the most canvassing was done 
by the Democrats along anti-expansion 
lines, and that “Republican strongholds” 
refused to support the Administration’s 
policy. A third is the indication of the 
attitude of the German-Americans to- 
ward this new issue. These voters are 
particularly strong in Osage and Cole 
Counties, and the Republican vote in 
these two counties was cut down by 
500 to 600. The opponents of imperialism 
have reason to feel greatly encouraged 
over this result. 





The voters of Ohio deserve the com- 
miseration of the nation. They have to 
choose between a ticket named by the 
Republican boss upon a platform which 
commends the President for his recent 
assault upon civil-service reform, a tick- 
et headed by the Democratic boss, and 
an independent candidate who is a 
crank. It will not be surprising if a good 
many of them take to the woods on 
election day. With any other candidate 
than John R. McLean, the Democrats 
had a fair chance of carrying the State, 
but they have thrown that chance away. 
McLean decided this year to name 
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himself for Governor. There was a good 
deal of protest before the convention, 
but nobody who was familiar with the 
situation expected it to avail. He had 
a majority of one vote and a half on the 
first ballot, but he could have had a 
good deal more had he not decided to 
let a lot of delegates whom he owned 
vote for other candidates. His personal 
manager, we are told, named in advance 
from a list which he held in his hand 
the vote of every delegate in the conven- 
tion, and when the result was an- 
nounced, he had made a mistake in only 
one vote. John R. McLean is one of the 
worst men in American politics. He owns 
a newspaper which he runs to make 
money and serve his political ambition. 
He has always been the bitter foe of 
civil-service reform and of every other 
good cause, the earnest promoter of 
newspaper sensationalism and political 
demagogy. The influence of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer under his control during 
the past quarter of a century has been 
a curse to the city where it is published, 
and to the wide region through which it 
circulates. 





It is difficult to treat seriously the 
platform upon which such a candidate 
stands, because he is himself the plat- 
form. It opens with a reaffirmation of 
the Chicago platform of 1896, not only in 
its entirety, but with especial emphasis 
upon the 16-to-1 plank, and proceeds to 
demand Bryan’s renomination in 1900. 
There follow some excellent expressions 
of opinion on the expansion issue, like 
these: “We recognize the solemn fact 
that our government cannot be both re- 
publican and imperial’; ‘“‘we are radi- 
cally and unalterably opposed to im- 
perialism in the United States of Ame- 
rica’; “we profoundly regret that Ame- 
rican soldiers are being unlawfully used 
in the name of liberty to crush and de- 
stroy dawning republicanism in the Ori- 
ent’; and “we demand that the Cubans 
and Filipinos not only be permitted but 
encouraged to establish independent re- 
publics, deriving all of their govern- 
mental powers from the consent of the 
governed.” But intermingled with these 
lofty sentiments is such claptrap as the 
declaration that ‘‘we denounce the secret 
and vicious alliance now in evidence be- 
tween England and the Republican Ad- 
ministration, whereby this nation may 
become involved in war with foreign na- 
tions”; and the utterly incomprehensible 
plank which “denounces the Republican 
party for its thirty-eight years of abject 
subserviency to the shipping interests of 
Great Britain,” as a preliminary to de- 
nunciation of the so-called Hanna- 
Payne shipping bill, “which, if enacted 
into law, would further shackle our in- 
terests.” For the rest, there is an em- 
phatic plank against Trusts, which de- 
mands that articles the prices of which 
are controlled by such combinations be 
placed on the free list, and then couples 





denunciation of the Republican Attorney- 
General of the United States for his 
refusal to enforce the Federal statutes 
against Trusts with commendation of 
the Republican Attorney-General of 
Ohio—who was “turned down” by Hanna 
—for his earnest efforts to enforce the 
State laws. Finally, with a cynicism 
worthy of Quay at his best, the boss of 
the Democratic party in Ohio had his 
creatures put forth a virtuous deliver- 
ance on bossism—as exemplified in the 
control of the Republican party in Ohio! 





It is only the first week in September, 
and election does not come until the 7th 
of November; yet the campaign over the 
Governorship in Kentucky has already 
reached the stage of fever-heat. Ex- 
Congressman Owens made on Thursday 
a speech in which he denounced Mr. 
Goebel, the regular Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, as ‘a murderer, a 
liar, and a thief,” and produced what 
he considered convincing evidence that, 
“in cold blood and premeditation, he has 
violated the three commandments, ‘Thou 
shalt not lie,’ ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’”’ We do not recall 
a more bitter attack by one prominent 
politician upon another. Such language 
constitutes “fighting words,” according 
to the Kentucky code, and it is hard to 
see how Mr. Goebel can refrain from 
“doing something about it’? beyond talk- 
ing back. It is almost appalling to con- 
template nearly nine weeks of campaign- 
ing which begins in such fashion as this. 





The opponents of Quay gave out that 
it was not worth while to make a real 
fight for control of the Republican 
State convention in Pennsylvania this 
year, because it would not amount to 
much, and announced that they were 
“reserving their resources until the elec- 
tion of members of the Legislature in 
1900.” But they have discovered that the 
boss profited by their inaction this year 
to render it almost impossible for them 
to carry the Legislature next year. The 
party rule has been that delegates to the 
Republican State convention shall be 
chosen in the same way that candidates 
for the General Assembly are nominated. 
Quay ordered his convention to revise 
the rules, and there were added to this 
one the words, “or in accordance with 
the party rules in force in the respective 
counties of this commonwealth.” This 
means that in any county where the ma- 
chine has the county committee, but 
lacks a majority of the Republican vot- 
ers, it can make such rules as it needs 
to secure the State delegates. Far more 
important and revolutionary than this, 
however, is an entirely new rule which 
was rushed through. This provides that, 
whenever the delegates or conferees in 
a Congressional, Senatorial, or judicial 
district cannot agree. upon a nomination 
fifty-five days before election, the chair- 
man of the Republican State committee 





shall appoint one “representative Repub- 
lican” from each county of the district, 
who shall become a part of the original 
body, and have the same voice in its de- 
liberations as the original members; and 
that, if the convention or conference is 
then unable to agree within five days, 
the chairman of the State committee 
shall select a “representative Republi- 
can” in the district, who shall act as 
umpire or referee in making a nomina- 
tion. Under this system the machine 
needs only to create a deadlock, which is 
generally an easy matter, and it can con- 
trol the nomination. 





The malfeasance of two of the Civil- 
Service Commissioners in Chicago is an 
illustration of the strong hold which the 
spoils system has in our politics. In 
order to provide places for their fa- 
vorites, these Commissioners have tried 
to force out of their positions employees 
against whom no charges could be made. 
They selected for persecution several 
examiners who have had the reputation 
of enforcing the requirements of the 
civil-service law too stringently, and be- 
gan by reducing their salaries on the 
plea of economy. One reduction failing 
of effect, another was tried; and finally 
the examiners were ordered to take a 
month’s vacation without salary. Then 
the Commissioners adopted a resolution 
that no examiner who was compelled 
to take a vacation without pay 
could be reinstated without a special 
vote to that effect. In this way, one of 
the Commissioners has been able to 
make room for two of his sisters, and ex- 
aminations in the case of the new em- 
ployees have been dispensed with. Few 
more scandalous perversions of the civil- 
service law than this have ever occurred, 
and we are glad to see that the respect- 
able press of Chicago is insisting that 
Mayor Harrison shall exercise his power 
to correct the abuses. That the employ- 
ees of a Commission appointed to enforce 
the civil-service law should be subject 
to arbitrary removal is not to be tole- 
rated. 





Gov. Roosevelt has seen the necessity 
of modifying his impolitic and untruth- 
ful outburst about the canal frauds, 
made in his speech at Hornellsville; but 
his latest statement of the case, though 
far more dignified and deliberate, leaves 
something to be desired in the matter of 
absolute accuracy. He said at Hornells- 
ville that Messrs. Fox and Macfarlane 
had found that the charges about canal 
mismanagement were “infamous lies 
and slanders,” and had “so declared.” 
In Friday’s speech he said that these 
gentlemen “reached the conclusion that 
no prosecution would lie, that nothing 
had been done which would justify 
bringing an action against any public 
official, or would afford the slightest 
chance of securing a conviction.” He 


then added: “In short, the whole charge 
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that there had been criminal misconduct 
on the part of any of the high canal 
Officials fell to the ground.” Did it? 
Certainly not in the opinion of the spe- 


body for criminal 
of the interposition of the statute of li- 
mitations, and because of the passage 
by a Republican Legislature of a law 
which gave the canal officials such large 


at The Hague. This association has for The newspaper correspondents who 


; some time directed its attention to the | 
| establishment of an international court 
| of arbitration, and, by the unforeseen 
cial counsel. What did fall to the ground | 
was the possibility of prosecuting any- 


, 
misconduct a because | 


aid of the Czar of Russia, it suddenly 


finds its ideals converted into realities. | 


Practical people, we are 


afraid, have | 


looked on these ideals as altogether vi- | 


sionary. 


| vain to provide restraints for sovereign 


discretionary powers that they could do | 


about as they pleased with the State’s 
money. Why could not the Governor be 
as frank and fearless as he claims to be, 
and tell the full truth instead of only 
part of it? Why should he, after this 
incomplete statement of the findings of 
his counsel, say, “I think the charges 
of corruption were baseless, and discre- 
ditable in the highest degree to those 
making them’’? They were certainly not 
baseless, for the Governor himself ad- 
mits that he did not consider the offi- 
cials against whom they were made fit 
persons to continue in office. 





Our administration of Cuba has so far 
been, on the whole, highly successful, 
and is as truly to be placed to the credit 
of the army officers in charge as would 
be a victorious military campaign. But 
this fact does not justify misleading 
coimparisons, 


rican and Spanish control of the island. 
Our first six months close with a hand- 
some balance in the Cuban Treasury; 
the Spanish deficits were notorious. But 
we have arrived at a balance by striking 
off half the liabilities. Under Spain, 
Cuba had to pay enormous charges on 
the public debt; we have sponged those 
off the slate. The Spanish military es- 
tablishment in the island had also to 
be supported by Cuban taxation; the 
. United States pays its own officers and 
men. With two such heavy items strick- 
en out of the obligations, even a Spanish 
Governor-General might have shown a 
surplus. The real triumph and superiori- 
ty of American occupation are revealed 
in the hygienic renovation and rescue 
of Cuba, and in the restoration of 
order. Mistakes have been numerous, 
and in many things Cubans feel them- 
selves outraged by the methods of Ame- 
rican officers; but the stamping out of 
yellow fever, the greatly reduced death- 
rate, the general sanitary improvement, 
the public works executed and planned, 
the lessened burden of taxation—these 
are the things which shut the mouths of 
those most disposed to complain, and 
which constitute for the American of- 
ficers in charge a distinction as bright 
as any they could win on a stricken 
field. 





The meeting of the International Law 


by the results of the Peace Conference 





Powers. The very term sovereign im- 
plies irresponsibility, and no great na- 
tion, it has been maintained, would be 


| prevented from going to war by the de- 


| constitution. 


cree of a court, no matter bow august its 
Nevertheless, the unfore- 
seen has occurred, and a scheme of in- 


| ternational arbitration has actually been 


adopted. The court to be established 
by this scheme will be composed of men 


| of high authority as jurists, and its ma- 


chinery will be so contrived as to facili- 


| tate the decision of questions both of 


right and of fact. But before this en- 
lightened system of international juris- 
prudence is established, action must be 
taken by the governments of Christen- 
dom. Such action will not be taken 


| spontaneously, and public opinion must 


One such is the contrast 
drawn on the financial side between Ame- | 





be brought to bear on our legislators. 
The International Law Association is a 
body peculiarly well fitted to exert such 
influence, and it is gratifying to observe 
that it urges its members to take vigor- 
ous steps to procure the ratification of 
the convention of The Hague. 





Mr. C. H. Butler’s scholarly paper on 
“Immunity of Private Property at Sea 
from Capture during War,”’ read be- 
fore the International Law Associa- 
tion, may seem a rather academic dis- 
cussion; but, after the sudden impetus 
which the cause of arbitration received 
this year, we may venture to entertain 
new hopes. It is true that The Hague 
Conference rejected the proposal of the 
American delegates to consider the ques- 
tion, but its action was placed on the 
ground that such a discussion was not 
within the scope of its constitution. The 
proposal to hold a congress for the es- 
pecial purpose of considering this sub- 
ject was received with much favor, and 
Mr. Butler properly urges that our Gov- 
ernment should take the lead by calling 
such a congress. Its early position in 
favor of exempting private property from 
capture has been consistently maintain- 
ed, and President McKinley has been 
authorized by Congress, in response to 
his own suggestion, to consult with the 
principal maritime Powers with a view 
to the recognition of this principle in 
international law. No time should be 
lost in exercising this authority. Just 
at present the governments of the world 
are at peace with one another; but so 
many clouds are visible on the horizon 


| that it is desirable to press this most 
Association this year is made notable | 


important reform as earnestly as pos- 
sible. 


They have thought that it was 


have retreated from Johannesburg have 
almost declared war on the Transvaal 
Republic, and represent Outlanders 
jas flying in a body from the country 

These accounts are probably much ex 

aggerated, and the declaration of wat 
will be postponed. President Krige 

shows good sense in disregarding the 
| reports of Mr. Chamberlain's demands 
which appear from time to time in the 
newspapers. He says he will discuss 
these demands when he receives them 
from Mr. Chamberlain himself, and not 
before. We are still without positive 
information concerning the exact state 
of the negotiations, and some of the 
accounts are contradictory. It seems to 
be clear, however, that Mr. Chamberlain 
demanded a.conference, and that the 
Boers have agreed to a conference. Pos- 
sibly, as ig represented, the British diplo 
mats assumed that the conference was 





based on the concessions already made, 
while the authorities intend 
that the whole shall be 


cussed. Nevertheless, the conference will 


Transvaal 
situation dis 
probably take place and result in a set- 
tlement of the disputes. 


The first General to take the stand for 
Dreyfus appeared at Rennes on Friday, 
and his technical argument that no 
trained artillery officer Dreyfus 
could possibly have used the language 


like 


of the bordereau, was supported by tes- 
timony from 
skilled in artillery technique. 


younger officers 
Witnesses 


several 


‘for the prosecution in the day’s session 


were all feeble or fraudulent folk, and 
the general break-down of the case 
against Dreyfus was evidenced by a 
council of war, as it were, held in the 
evening by the attacking Generals, ino 
company with ex-Minister Cavaignac. It 


is hinted that they will shortly produce 
a sensational letter—alleged to be from 
or to the Emperor of Germany—which 
they have been keeping back till the day 


of desperate need. It would probably, 
however, turn out only one more for 
gery. No less than eleven forged or 
falsely attributed documents have al- 


ready figured in the Dreyfus case, and it 
is really about time that another should 
be added to the list. But one would ex- 
pect Cavaignac to be careful about burn- 
ing his fingers again in that business. 
Two of the documents which he read 
from the tribune with such a flourish 
on July 7, 1898, and of which he said that 
he had ‘carefully weighed the authenti- 
city, were confessed forgeries before the 
month was out. That such a mass of 
invented or falsified evidence should 
have been used against Dreyfus is, as 
was powerfully argued py the old Paris 
magistrate, M. Bertulus, a strong proof 
of his innocence. If there were really 
substantial evidence of his guilt, why al) 
this manufactured and fraudulent ev!l- 
dence? 
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SAYING DITTO TO SPAIN. 


The brutal note in President McKin- 
ley’s latest Philippine war cry has evi- 
dently startled his warmest supporters. 
“There will be no useless parley, no 
pause until the insurrection is suppress- 
ed.” Not one of McKinley’s champions 
in the press of this city has commented 
on this announcement of a policy of ex- 
termination, except with the significant 
comment of shamefaced silence. They 
know, if the President does not, where 
his truculent sentiment came from. It 
was made in Spain. McKinley is only 
saying ditto to Weyler, to Polavieja, to 
Arolas. His threat will carry no sur- 
prise to the natives, for they will see 
in it only a repetition of the fulmina- 
tions of Spanish Governors-General. To 
them it will be but one oppressor uphold- 
ing the language and employing the me- 
thods of another. So far as the Presi- 
dent is able to commit the United States 
to a policy in the Philippines, he has 
now committed us to the Spanish policy. 
After long denouncing it with unmea- 
sured hatred and abhorrence, we em- 
brace it. 


There is no concealment about it. Sec- 
retary Root, with the usual insouciance 
of a civilian Secretary of War, has an- 
nounced that from now on the war will 
be prosecuted with “vigor.” Senator El- 
kins interprets this to mean “relentless- 
ly.”’ Naval officers are saying that the 
thing to do is to blockade every Philip- 
pine port and starve the inhabitants. 
The soldiers in the field have got tired of 
abandoning towns for the use of the 
natives, and now burn every house to 
the ground as they withdraw. In short, 
the plan of carrying on a “philanthropic” 
war—of killing people tenderly, and with 
tears in our eyes—has been abandoned. 
From now on we are going to kill, burn, 
ravage, without rest or remorse. The 
President of the United States proposes 
to better the instruction of the cruellest 
Spanish general that ever launched his 
bloodthirsty decrees in Manila. 

It has taken Mr. McKinley a long time, 
and has doubtless cost him many strug- 
gles, to come over to the policy of in- 
humanity, We may measure the dis- 
tance he has travelled by comparing his 
Pittsburgh speech of Monday week with 
his Boston speech of last February. Then 
he was all adrip with the milk of human 
kindness. Every drop of Filipino blood 
spilled was “anguish to his heart.’ He 
was determined to make the natives fee] 
that “we are their friends, not their 
enemies,”” by “affording them every op- 
portunity to prosecute their lawful pur- 
ruits,” So, too, in his illegal proclama- 
tion of last December, Mr. McKinley as- 
sured the inhabitants of the Philippines 
that we came “not as invaders or con- 
querors, but as friends, to protect the 
natives in their homes, in their employ- 
ments, and in their personal and reli- 
gious rights,” From all that to the Pre- 





sident’s no-quarter speech at Pittsburgh 
is a long journey, though made in so 
short a time; it is the journey from 
Lincoln to Torquemada. 

Now, we have no idea of trying to make 
Mr. McKinley out a monster personally. 
Let him be as amiable and kind-hearted 
a man as his friends assert him to be. 
His sudden blossoming out into a merci- 
less conqueror is not a personal, so much 
as it is a political, development. He 
has simply stepped into Spain’s shoes in 
the Philippines, and he necessarily be- 
gins to look very Spanish. Continuing 
Spanish methods of taxation, sincerely 
flattering Spain by imitating her method 
of calling upon the natives to submit 
or be killed, it is no wonder that, hav- 
ing begun by saying A and B, he is 
now saying Z, and undertaking the sub- 
jugation of the islands in the very spirit 
of a Spaniard, announcing his purpose 
in the words that might have been taken 
from a proclamation of Gen. Weyler. 
The cruel situation has been too much 
for a kindly man. His philanthropy has 
been slowly transmuted into truculence. 

No account of our going over to Span- 
ish methods in the Philippines would 
be complete which left out the analogy 
between the Spanish archbishops and 
the American Methodist bishops. Read 
the effusive address to Mr. McKinley 
by Bishop Fitzgerald, at Ocean Grove, 
week before last. A fighting bishop of 
the Middle Ages never made a more 
frightful mixture of war and religion. 
The President was carrying the flag to 
the other side of the globe, but he was 
also “marching with the forces of the 
Lord under the Banner of the Cross.” 
The Archbishop of Manila never surpass- 
ed that. Think of it! Here was a Presi- 
dent who had just completed an agree- 
ment by which the American flag was 
again made to float over slaves, as well 
as over Mohammedan harems; who had 
encouraged his ally, the fierce Moham- 
medan chief, Datto Mundi, to fall with 
his Mussulmans upon the Christians in 
Zamboanga and slaughter them like so 
many Armenians falling before Bashi- 
Bazuks; who had announced his purpose 
to carry the torch and sword to every 
part of Luzon—and a Methodist Bishop 
rises to declare all this the service of 
God! “In the prophets of Jerusalem I 
have seen an horrible thing; they walk 
in lies and strengthen the hands of evil- 
doers, that none doth return from his 
wickedness.” 


THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


Civil-service reform has won such vic- 
tories as it has achieved largely against 
the opposition, or at least without the 
help, of those in whose hands the ad- 
ministration of the merit system would 
rest. It has been a rare thing for the 
head of a bureau to show any satisfac- 
tion over the application of the rules to 
his force. An earnest appeal from such 





an official for the extension of the classi- 
fied service to his subordinates would be 
pronounced incredible by most people 
familiar with the subject. 

But there is one branch of the govern- 
ment which is entitled to this credit. 
The United States Life-Saving Service, 
which was organized on the present 
basis in 1871, has from the very first 
been controlled by men who sought to 
make merit the sole test of employment 
and retention. The chief officers, more 
than twenty years ago, urged upon Con- 
gress the necessity of legislation to hold 
off the spoilsmen; and, after long effort, 
they procured the enactment in 1882 of 
a provision that “the appointment of 
district superintendents, inspectors, and 
keepers and crews of life-saving sta- 
tions, shall be made solely with refer- 
ence to their fitness, and without refer- 
ence to their political or party affilia- 
tions.” 


Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, who has been 
General Superintendent for more than 
twenty years, holds that this is the first 
enactment ever made distinctly propos- 
ing the exclusion of political considera- 
tions from appointments in any branch 
of the civil service. Without waiting for 
Congressional action, Superintendent 
Kimball and the other chief officers had 
from the first attempted to enforce this 
principle. District superintendents were 
always instructed in making their nomi- 
nations for keepers, and keepers in em- 
ploying surfmen for their crews, to pay 
the strictest regard to professional quali- 
fications, to the exclusion of every other 
consideration. But there was great 
troubie with the partisan rapacity and 
activity of persons outside of the ser- 
vice, and every effort was made to re- 
duce places in the service to the level of 
partisan spoils. In one or two newly 
organized districts these influences tri- 
umphed for a brief time about twenty 
years ago, with the result that Mr. 
Kimball redoubled his efforts to secure 
the law which was finally enacted in 
1882. 

In reviewing, in his last annual report, 
the history of the long struggle for the 
best possible system, Superintendent 
Kimball says that, while the statute 
of 1882 brought much relief, it did not 
end the attempts of the spoilsmen to 
subordinate the service to political uses 
and personal ends. Frequent endeavors 
were made, “sometimes springing from 
more reputable sources than could be 
expected,” to induce the officers of the 
service to circumvent the law, or to 
treat it as a dead letter. When the poli- 
tical complexion of the Administration 
changed, as after the election of 1884, 
unfounded charges were made that the 
officers had conducted the service in 
the interest of the party which had just 
gone out of power; and when called 


upon to be specific, the bringers of these 
charges affected surprise that a thing 
so obvious should be doubted, and ridi- 
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culed the idea that proof should be 
deemed necessary. 

It became clear that relief could be se- 
cured only by the inclusion of this bu- 
reau within the classified service, and 
for this Mr. Kimball and his allies la- 
bored. President Cleveland’s compre- 
hensive order of May 6, 1896, made the 
change which had so long been sought, 
and the action was hailed with delight in 
the Superintendent’s office. The new 
system has now been tried long enough 
to test its practicability, and it has more 
than realized what was expected of it. 
Original admission to the service was 
fixed at the grade of surfman, the chief 
qualification for which is, of course, surf- 
manship. Competitive tests by actual 
trial in the surf would be expensive and 
dangerous. Written examinations would 
not fulfil the purpose. 
therefore, made the criterion, and the 
names of all competitors attaining a per- 
centage of 70 are entered upon the regis- 
ter of eligibles. Whenever a vacancy 
occurs at a station, the keeper makes 
requisition upon the district superin- 
tendent for a certification of eligibles, 
and the names of the three eligibles 
standing highest on the register for the 
section in which the vacancy exists are 
furnished, from among whom the keeper 
makes his selection, certifying that the 
choice has been made with reference to 
fitness only, and without reference to 
political or party affiliations. 

When a vacancy occurs in the place of 
station-keeper, the district superintend- 
ent and the resident assistant inspector 
jointly recommend the member of a 
crew in the district whom they deem 
best fitted for the position, setting forth 
explicitly their reasons. Written exami- 
nations are employed when the place of 
district superintendent is to be filled, as 
such officials must be able to solve ordi- 
nary problems in arithmetic, keep ac- 
counts, conduct correspondence, and use 
business methods generally. All the 
keepers in a district where a vacancy 
occurs are therefore invited to partici- 
pate in a written competitive examina- 
tion, and the general superintendent 
picks out one of the three who stand 
highest. 

The experiment has been tried long 
enough to warrant a judgment, and Su- 
perintendent Kimball reports that “the 
application of the civil-service rules for 
the ascertainment of the qualifications 
of candidates for appointment and pro- 
motion has proved quite satisfactory.” 
The first admission to the service under 
the civil-service rules was on April 1, 
1897. From that date to December 1, 
1898, a period of twenty months, 389 
surfmen were appointed, 17 of whom 
proved unsatisfactory and were dis- 
charged. On the other hand, during the 
twenty months preceding April, 1897, 
there were appointed under the old 
method—that is, each keeper selecting 
his own men—459, of whom 46 proved 
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unsatisfactory, and were discharged. In 
other words, under the new system only 
1 out of every 23 has proved unsatis- 
factory, while under the old system 1 
out of every 10 so proved, the percent- 
age of unsatisfactory men under the old 
being more than double that under the 
new. Mr. Kimball thus summarizes the 
beneficent results of the change upon the 
general condition of the service: 


“The relief which the legislation of 1882 
failed to bring promises to be realized with 
the new order of things, and the difficulties 
and vexations which that law only alleviated 
seem likely to disappear. Nobody now 
charges that the appointments in the ser- 
vice are made to subserve political or per- 
sonal ends, nor, since the promulgation of 
the President’s order of July 27, 1897, pro- 
hibiting removals except for just cause—a 
logical corollary of the civil-service law— 
that, when removals are made, they are 
dictated by party spirit or to promote indi- 
vidual interests. Contentment and quiet 
have superseded the anxiety and excite- 
ment which formerly periodically swept 
along the coast, the officers are permitted 
to devote their time and talents exclusive- 
ly to the promotion of the welfare of the 
service, and the service itself seems to 
have gathered added strength for a career 
of usefulness which may excel the notable 
record of the past.” 





DREYFUS’S ALLEGED CONFESSION. 

Capt. Lebrun-Renaud’s appearance, 
out of the regular order, in the Dreyfus 
trial on Thursday, marked the despera- 
tion of the Generals of the prosecution. 
The alleged confession of Dreyfus on 
January 5, 1895, ig their last card. They 
had previously played the secret dossier, 
only to have it shown to be patent non- 
sense. They had striven in vain to make 
out a presentable case for the Dreyfus 
authorship of the bordereau. Nothing 
was left but the prisoner’s own avowal 
of guilt, which they have always said 
would be sworn to when the time came. 
This has really been their trump card 
all along. Their answer to all charges 
of irregularity and unfairness in the 1894 
trial has been, “Well, what of it? No 
wrong was done an innocent man, for 
Dreyfus himself confessed, when all was 
over, that he was guilty.” 





Now, there are several suspicious 
things about Capt. Lebrun-Renaud’s 


testimony regarding the confession, yet 
it will not do to set him down as a con- 
spirator and perjurer. He was sent by 
Mercier to tell his story to the President, 
but did not do it, for reasons that ap- 
pear most unsatisfactory. He destroyed 
the leaf of his note-book on which he 
had jotted down his recollection of 
Dreyfus’s language, which was, to say 
the least, unfortunate. Yet he undoubt- 
edly thought that he had got some sort 
of confession from Dreyfus. Several 
officers are ready to swear that he spoke 
of it to them immediately. Moreover, 
if he were inventing a “confession,” he 
would hardly have been so clumsy as to 
begin it with the vehement protest, “TI 
am innocent!” This was what struck 
the Judges of the Court of Cassation, 
who said, in that part of their arrét re- 
lating to the confession, after showing 
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that it could not, in any case, be pleaded 
as an excuse for irregularities in the 
trial of 1894: 

“It is impossible to see in this language 
an avowal of guilt, since not only does it 
start off with a protestation of innocence, 
but it is not possible to determine the full 


and exact text of what was said, owing tc 
the discrepancies between the successive 
declarations of Capt. Lebrun-Renaud and 


those of other witnesses.” 


One of these discrepancies has reap- 
peared in the present trial. On August 
18, Gen. Gonse swore that Lebrun-Re 
naud had told him that Dreyfus con 


fessed to having delivered “simply co 
pies” of important documents; this 
Capt. Lebrun-Renaud now denies. It 


looks as if this were only a theory of 
the General Staff, to account for the 
proved fact that not a single original 
document was missing from the War 
Department. They wanted Dreyfus to 
confess to having made copies, and so 
they boldly put that avowal into his 
alleged confession. But Capt. Lebrun- 
Renaud discomfits them utterly on this 
point. This is one of the signs that 
he is an honest man, if a bit stupid, 
and we suppose his testimony is ex- 
plicable on the theory that he is tell- 
ing what he believes to be the truth. 
but that he did not understand what 
Dreyfus was alluding to, and so mud- 
died his words in reporting them. This, 
we infer, is Dreyfus’s own explanation. 
He reproached Lebrun-Renaud, not as 
a deliberate falsifier, but as one who 
had failed in his duty to inquire the 
bearing of language he did not under- 
stand. Capt. Lebrun-Renaud’s good 
faith in the whole business is also borne 
out by his steady refusal to say whether 
he thought Dreyfus’s words tantamount 
to a confession of guilt. He doggedly 
said that he was only repeating words 
which he knew he had heard. 

For full light on the mystery we have 
to go back to the original interrogatoire 
of Dreyfus on August 7. He was then 
cross-examined by Col. Jouaust in this 
very matter of the confession. What was 
the conversation he had with Lebrun- 
Renaud in the Cherche-Midi prison? 

Dreyfus—This conversation was a mono- 
logue. I said to him, “I am innocent.” I 
was conscious of the excited people outside 
to whom was to be shown a man who had 
committed the most abominable crime of 
which a soldier can be guilty. I understood 
the patriotic anguish which filled these peo- 
ple, and I wanted to cry out to them, “I 
am not the guilty man!” I added, ‘The “ 
Minister of War knows it.” This had re- 
ference to what I had said to Lieut.-Col. 
du Paty de Clam when he came to see me 


I had told him, ‘Say to the Minister that I 
am not guilty.” 

The President—Did you not say to Capt. 
Lebrun-Renaud, “The Minister knows that 
if I have delivered documents, they were of 
no importance, and it was only to get im- 
portant ones in return’’? 

Dreyfus—I was recalling the conversa 
tion which I had had with Du Paty de Clam, 
and I said, ‘“‘The Minister has sent to me 
Lieut.-Col. du Paty de Clam to ask if I did 
not deliver documents without importance 
in order to get some of importance.’ 

The President—According to you, then, 
the words were those of Du Paty de Clam. 


Now here we have material and a 
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plausible theory to cover the whole case, 
maintaining Dreyfus’s innocence and 
honesty at the same time with the hon- 
esty of Capt. Lebrun-Renaud. The lat- 
ter heard words of which he did not 
catch the import, and, putting them to- 
gether stupidly, made out the extraor- 
dinary jumble which has passed for a 
confession of guilt. Dreyfus’s simple 
and straightforward testimony clears up 
the whole puzzle and accounts for every- 
thing. But how do we know he is not 
lying? What evidence is there that Du 
Paty de Clam ever visited him and tried 
extort a confession? Gen. Mercier 
himself furnishes it. In his deposition 
he read an official letter from Du Paty 
de Clam to himself as Minister of War 
which entirely confirms Dreyfus, and 
really gives the coup de grdce to this 
whole myth of a confession. Mercier read 
the letter for another purpose, and no 
seems to have noticed how com- 
pletely it makes an end of the alleged 
confession of Dreyfus. 

In his deposition of August 11, Gen. 
Mercier admitted that he had been very 
anxious to get a confession from Drey- 
fus. So, he says (we translate from the 
stenographic report): 

“T sent to him on December 31 Major [the 
title is so given] du Paty de Clam with or- 
ders to say to him that, his condemnation 
being plain and definitive, I could do nothing 
as respects that, but that the Government 
could still do something in the matter of his 


punishment; for example, by giving him his 
choice of place of deportation, or allowing 


to 


one 


him means of communication with his fami- 
ly—that the Government would show him 
some indulgence if, on his side, he would do 
something to show his penitence, and espe- 


cially if he would tell the Minister of War 
what documents Germany had_ received 
through him.” 

There, if ever, was the opportunity of 
a confession, with indulgence promised. 
But what was the result? An official re- 
port from Du Paty de Clam, in which 
he said (we quote only the material 
parts): 

“i have the honor to report that I have 


been nearly one hour in close conversation 
with Dreyfus. He will not confess to any- 
thing, declaring to me that above all he will 
not plead extenuating circumstances. .. . 


He hopes that within five or six years the 
matter will be cleared up, and that the 
enigma, which he canot solve, will be ex- 
plained. I regret not to have had bet- 
ter success in my undertaking.” 


What could be clearer? Secretly and 
formally urged by Mercier to confess, 
Dreyfus stoutly protested his innocence, 


Five days later, while again protesting 
his innocence, he referred to the ap- 
proaches made to him, and the theories 
suggested to him by Du Paty de 
Clam, and was understood by thick- 


headed Lebrun-Renaud to have made Du 
Paty’s language his own. Hence the 
trumpeted “confession,” which turns out 
to be one of the easiest bubbles of the 
whole case to prick. 


{BANDONED FARMS. 
of summer has been 
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noticeably wanting this year in disser- 





tations on abandoned farms. In New 
England, where such farms have been 
most in evidence, the question has hard- 
ly been raised in the press. States 
which, two or three years ago, were is- 
suing descriptive catalogues of deserted 
farms, and endeavoring, by systematic 
advertising, to bring tenants again to 
these once prosperous homes, seem not 
to have continued their efforts, or else 
to have incorporated their data in less 
prominent publications. Even at farm- 
ers’ institutes and grange meetings, so 
far as reports of them have got into the 
newspapers, the familiar lament over 
the decay of New England agriculture 
has been chiefly conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

The reason for this is soon told. Dis- 
cussion of abandoned farms has waned 
because that class of farms has now 
largely disappeared. One may travel far, 
through even the remote sections of New 
England, without finding any large num- 
ber of farms which may properly be call- 
ed deserted. The solution of what, at 
one time, seemed a serious problem has 
not, to be sure, been found in quite the 
way that many people expected. There 
has been no great “return to the coun- 
try,” and no large permanent addition 
to the farmer class from the ranks of 
those born and bred in cities and towns. 
That an abundance of cheap land, once 
the fact were known, would offset the 
attraction of great centres of popula~ 
tion, has not been demonstrated. The 
abandoned farms of New England, once 
numerous and now infrequent, have 
been taken possession of by persons 
other than those who it was once hoped 
might flock to them. Some have been 
bought by wealthy and fashionable peo- 
ple, and turned into more or less ela- 
borate summer places. 
been taken up by professional men of 
limited means, drawn by the prospect of 
obtaining a vacation home at small ex- 
pense. A good many have passed into 
the hands of owners of adjoining prop- 
erty, who have at last come to see that, 
other things being equal, a large farm 
is likely to be more profitable than a 
small one. Some have been acquired 
for the timber they bear, and a few 
have been bought for speculation. In 
one way or another, however, the list of 
abandoned farms has been greatly re- 
duced, until in many sections the num- 
ber is not greater than would be ex- 
pected under normal conditions. 

It is very apparent, however, that this 
change is none the less a revolution be- 
cause quietly wrought. What the full 
effect is to be in the farming industry 
of New England, has yet to appear; but 
some of the results are already discerni- 
ble. To begin with, the lazy, shiftless, 
and ignorant farmer, whose premises 
are an eye-sore to every passer-by, and 
whose dull effort returns but the most 
meagre existence, is being crowded out, 
and forced to seek a place better dis- 
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posed to tolerate him. Further, there is 
a distinct improvement in agricultural 
methods. The complaint of many old re- 
sidents that the newcomers are only 
“summer people,” and not bona-fide 
farmers, will not bear examination. As 
a matter of fact, an increasing number 
of the once-deserted farms are being cul- 
tivated and improved as never before. 
Modern buildings, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and scientific tillage are every- 
where the order of the day. The grade 
and value of stock, especially cows, and 
the quality of orchards, are unquestiona- 
bly improving. Many old farms now sup- 
port fine herds of high-grade or regis- 
tered cattle, and return their owners a 
substantial profit from the sale of butter 
and milk. A strong impetus has been 
given to the movement for good roads. 
Of “fancy” farming one sees, on the 
whole, very little, for the reason that 
most of the new business is carried on 
by men with small capital, who prac- 
lise economy not only because they have 
to, but also because it pays. What one 
gathers is the impression that an ancient 
industry, long bound to traditional me- 
thods, is being reorganized on a basis of 
scientific knowledge and business princi- 
ples, 

Socially, too, the effects are begin- 
ning to show themselves. The presence 
in a cemmunity of one or two well-or- 
dered farms, economically administer- 
ed, has an unmistakable tendency to 
provoke discussion and, eventually, imi- 
tation. There is a multiplication of 
wants, with a higher standard of living 
as its inevitable result. General im- 
provement of the appearance of things 
becomes at once desirable and expen- 
sive. It costs more to live because 
one needs more in order to be satisfied. 
It seems clear that this upward pull, 
exerted by the presence of an increased 
number of persons relatively well-to-do, 
must in the near future cause a sharp 
rise of wages, and at the same time drive 
to the wall the small farmer whose 
ability or resources will not allow him 
to keep up. Indeed, both of these pro- 
cesses are now actually going on. In 
many parts of New England, farm labor 
is more difficult to obtain, and com- 
mands a higher price, than was the case 
five years ago; while the farmer with 
no capital but his hands, and indisposed 
to adopt scientific methods, sees both 
the quality and the quantity of his pro- 
duct relatively declining, and his chances 
of profit growing less and less. 

For New England, therefore, the dis- 
appearance of the abandoned farms 
means social transformation. The day 
of the ‘“‘old-fashioned farmer,” who lived 
upon what he raised, and sold only 
what he could not consume, is past, nev- 
er to return. The farms of New Eng- 
land are being taken up more and more 
by men who, not wholly dependent upon 
them for their living, devote themselves 
to special crops, do their work by hired 
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labor, and are themselves, for consider- 
able portions of the year, absentees. 
The demand for a country place is ac- 
companied by the demand that that place 
shall pay for its keeping. That the pro- 
cess will eventually give us a type of al- 
ternating town and country life, akin 
to that prevailing in England, is by no 
means improbable, if, indeed, such a type 
is not already established. The resident 
farmer, on the other hand, has but two 
courses open to him, if he wishes to be 
assured a comfortable living. He may 
accept the new conditions and become 
himself a landed proprietor and agricul- 
tural entrepreneur on the new scale, or 
he may resign his independence and be- 
come a hired man. For there is going 
on quietly, in our day, a social and in- 
dustrial change likely, before many 
years, to give the development of the 
farms of New England into the charge 
of men who themselves never swung a 
scythe or held a plough. 


THE PLAGUE AND THE EUROPEAN. 
New HAVEN, August 31, 1899. 


The bubonic plague is in Oporto. The won- 
der is that it has not found lodgment in Eu- 
rope before this. But now that it has come 
thus far, it may be useful to inquire whe- 
ther its previous course warrants anxiety on 
the part of European and American officiais. 

From the more or less sensational accounts 
of the newspapers during the outbreak in 
India in 1896-’97, it seemed.as if the plague 
had appeared suddenly and then swept with 
great rapidity over a wide area. Even were 
this the case, it must still be remembered 
that the swift spread of an infectious dis. 
ease in a sub-tropical environment by no 
means implies a similar power of propaga- 
tion in the Occident. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the plague appeared suddenly 
in alarming strength, or that it extended it- 
self with baffling haste through an unpre. 
pared population. Not only were the people 
well warned and in a state of anticipation 
(that they were not better prepared was 
their own fault) as the disease advanced 
from one outpost to another, but each step 
forward was taken so leisurely that it seem- 
ed rather as if the Great Death were re- 
luctant to fulfil its obvious mission and 
hesitated as long as possible, until forced 
by the very apathy of its victims to do its 
work. It is true that when its strength 
was fed and its appetite aroused, it did not 
loiter in its task of destruction, but the ap- 
petite followed on the feeding, and the feed 
was, so to speak, thrust upon it. 

To drop the native personification, the 
plague even in Bombay, or at its best, was 
at first not a serious matter, and would 
not have become so had not the sanitary 
conditions been unspeakably favorable, and 
the people inconceivably loath to adopt de- 
fensive tactics against it. The latter was, 
after all, the more powerful factor in favor 
of the plague, as was well shown at a later 
date when it entered Calcutta. For filthy as 
is Bombay (and the wards where the plague 
first appeared were the filthiest in the city), 
Calcutta is even worse. The latter has the 
finest modern buildings and the vilest slums 
of any city in India; but, by the time the 
plague arrived at the mouth of the Ganges, 


it was met by European science, and routed 
by it, despite the opposition of the natives. 
The latter did what they could to oppose, not 
the plague, but the enlightened opposition to 
the plague offered by the “foreign tyrants,” 
and that the death-list in Calcutta was so 
small is due entirely to the fact that the 
tyrants were in control. 

In Bombay, not only were the natives 
in control for more than six months after 
the plague appeared, but they had pecuni- 
ary interests which went far to make them 


more apathetic than they are by nature 
in the face of “God-sent’’ calamity. To be 
plain, municipal affairs are in the hands 


of the City Council, and the City Council 
numbered many native fathers of the town, 
who owned and drew heavy rents from the 
very buildings which fostered the plague. 
The suggestion that some of the worst of 
these buildings should be destroyed was 
naturally opposed, but no less hostile were 
the worthy fathers to the demand of their 
few European colleagues that these houses 
should be mede decent or at least be dis- 
infected—for such a procedure would have 
driven away tenants and reduced rents. It 
was. much better to let the tenants die, 
for then new ones would come in at once, 
whereas if the huge caravanseries in which 
live the lower classes were renovated or 
disinfected, prospective tenants would be 
scared away. No one wants to live in a 
house which has been infested with Euro- 
pean magic-powder or in one liable to re- 
ceive visits from European doctors. 

Thus from the outset the plague was 
hidden, fostered, and encouraged. It began 
with a few victims, and had they been iso- 
lated at once it could never have spread, 
Instead of this, long after it had slowly 
gained strength in Mandvie Ward, where 
it originated, sick patients were whipped 
away at dead of night and hidden in the 
next district to infect an environment 
equally susceptible to disease on account 
of its equal filth and physical weakness. 


It is, in fact, an historical incident of no | 


little importance in estimating the growth 
of the plague that Kamatipur Ward, which 
stands next to Mandvie Ward in point of 
filth and density of population of the lowest 
class, was deliberately infected in this man- 
ner. 
few not because it had been 


blocks, en- 


and most careless and sinful, when the 


plague-infected residents who had escaped 


from the city began to return efficient 
means was taken to prevent their bringing 
back the plague This is tt sole 
secret of the long continuance of the 
disease. Two months after it was dis- 
covered, it was “under control result, 
discontinuance of precautionary measur 

and recrudescence of plague Six months 
after this (under European management) it 
was stamped out—result, again discontin- 


uance of precautionary measures, with re- 
vival of the disease, Gen. Gatacre sent to 
Egypt, the natives again in command of the 


town, and the town still in command of the 
plague. 
But while 
growth of the p!acue in Bombay that it can 
be headed off and stamped out, it must further 
be remembered that B mbay natives are 


it is evident from a study of the 


not 
Europeans. Dirty as are southern Europeans, 


neither they nor their homes can compare 
with the lowest Hindus and Mohammedans 
of Bombay. There the plague had tts best 
| soil; in Europe or America, the condi 
tions of climate and habit are such as to pre 
clude the possibility of the plague making 
much headway if met at once by rational 
methods of defence. Irresponsible papers re- 
port that the plague has reached Oporto di- 


rect from India, possibly through infected 
hides! Both these statements are false on 
| the face of them. No merchandise commu 
nicates the plague. This has been shown 


The plague had been confined to a | 


repeatedly, notably in the Marseilles plague 
Further, hides “infected’’ (implying that the 


animals were sick) are an impossibility. The 
only animals affected by the plague are men, 
rats, and pigs. But, above all, there is not 
a case known where, even in human sub- 


jects, the plague germ has taken over twelve 


days to develop, and a longer time than this 


is required to come from India to Oporto 
Unless, therefore, a plague patient was al 
| lowed to leave India, and gave the disease 
| to another en voyage, the tale of direct im- 
portaticn is a fable. It was perhaps intro 
duced from Egypt, where it is now mildly 
active. 

The lesson for us to learn is that no very 
long quarantine need be established against 
the plague, and especially that even if it 
| finds entrance into the country there is not 
the slightest reason to be afraid of it. And 


countered or hedged in, but because it spread 


very slowly, when a lad sick with plague 
was stealthily taken out of the filthy nest 
in which he was dying and packed off to 
Kamatipur. In three days the plague broke 
out in the latter ward, and so it was, as 
far as could be traced, in each advance of 
For whether the plague is con- 
tagious or infectious may still be disputed, 
but there is no doubt that, given the right 
' soil, the seed springs up when carried from 
one place to another by the human dirt in 
which it breeds. 


the disease. 


In June, 1897, I wrote in a paper, pub- 
lished that same summer in the Forum, that 
the plague had been exterminated through 
the energetic action of Gen. Gatacre. And 
so it had. For a fortnight there were no 
cases in Bombay. But then succeeded chol- 
era and, worse than this debilitating stroke, 
the inevitable result of renouncing all pre- 
cautionary measures. That the plague re- 
appeared again and has been in Bombay 
ever since, is due simply to the fact that 
one inefficient committee after another has 


| fooled with the disease. But, above all, 


here the difference between Oriental and Oc- 
cidental susceptibility to plague is most re 


assuring. Even the Bombay papers publish 


ed accounts of deaths of Europeans; but 
those familiar with secial conditions in In 
dia know that the haif-breeds, Eurasians, 
| always call themselves Europeans. Now the 
Eurasians died of plague like natives, but 
| their families had the death reported as 
“European,” especially if name and place 


This was matter of common talk 


and 


were given 
in Bombay, impossible 
that real Europeans should be confused with 
Eurasians in so small a society. It was in 
fact not till January, 1897, that any European 
died of piague, and he was a doctor who had 
not only 
plague patients for four months, 


indeed it was 


attendance 
but 


been in constant on 


had, 


| the day before he was stricken, neglected to 


| dress an open cut on his finger. 


After this 
there were a few deaths among the hospital 


| nurses and Italian sailors, who were in con- 


| tinuai contact with plague patients. 


"he or- 
dinary European went about his daily busi- 
ness and even joined unharmed the soldiers 
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called out to help “inspect,” that is, visit, the 
very haunts of the plague. Even in India 
a sufficiency of good food and daily baths 
were prophylactic. In the case of those un- 
able to eat and bathe enough, as in the slums, 
immediate isolation and disinfection were all 
that was required, till, through the stupidity 
of the municipality, discipline was abandon- 
ed and the Great Death was invited to make 
itself at home. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 





MEMOIRS OF MME. DE LA FERRONAYS. 
—Iil. 


Paris, August 23, 1899. 


Madame dela Ferronays enters with 
some detail into the life of the 
Count and Countess de Chambord, which 
will be found interesting, even by 
those who are unable to read the 
memoirs of Dangeau. We learn in her 
book that “Monseigneur detested all pub- 
lic demonstrations of piety, and would not 
bear, in any other affairs than those which 
interest the conscience, the intervention of 
priests, any more than of women.”’ In this 
last respect, he tried, probably, to differ 
from some of his most famous ancestors; 
but could anybody affirm that the Countess 
de Chambord had no influence over him, 
and that she did not use it, sometimes, to 
the detriment of his best interests? Speak- 
ing of Madame de C——, who was lady to the 
Countess, Madame de la Ferronays says: 


“She was goodness itself, but also a nul- 


lity — the kind of woman that suited 
the Count de Chambord, who fear- 
ed very much having in his house 
persons whose _ intelligence might in- 
cline them, by their necessary rela- 
tions to Madame, to politics . Mon- 


seigneur, besides, was very autoritaire, and 
I laughed inwardly when I heard good ultras 
express the fear lest, once in France, he 
should show himself too liberal. Nobody 
was less so than he. In the event of his 
restoration, he thought of organizing in 
France departmental assemblies to which 


would be attributed larger powers’ than 
those of our present councils-general, for 
the promotion of decentralization. All 


his sympathies were with the provinces 
and provincial people; he feared Paris, a 
little like Louis XIV., who kept a bitter 
memory of the day when, at the beginning 
of the Fronde, it was found necessary to take 
him out of it. The Count’s confidants knew 
his views on this subject, and the secret of 
it was well kept.’’ 


Madame de la Ferronays, on leaving 
Frohsdorf, once made tbe tour of the Ot- 
toman Empire. She tells us that she visit- 
ed the harem of Khamil Bey, whose func- 
tion it was to introduce the Ambassadors. 
The wife of Khamil asked her what she 


should think if her husband had several 
wives in his house. “I answered, to 
her great astonishment, that there was 
such a difference between Mussulmans 
and Christians that the latter had a differ- 
ent house for each wife.’ Perhaps Ma- 
dame Khamil did not quite understand this 
answer, 

Among the Senators of the new Empire 
were two Legitimists, the Marquis de la 


Rochejaquelein and the Marquis de Pastoret. 
The name of the first, and the favor with 
which the second was regarded by the Count 
de Chambord, rendered these desertions 
odious. The indignation with which they 


were received arrested on the slope those who 
might have been tempted to descend to the 
bottom. A Senatorship was offered to M. de 
la Ferronays, or, rather, to his wife; but it 
was refused, though 30,000 francs a year 





would have been convenient to a young 
“ménage & la portion congrue.”’ 

The Emperor’s marriage to the Countess 
of Teba was celebrated with much pomp: 

“‘We saw reappear the chamberlains in red 
uniforms, the ladies of the new Empress in 
grand court dress—all a novelty to our gen- 
eration. The new sovereign, in the midst 
of all her splendor, was often bored. She 
had never loved the Emperor, and her heart 
remained faithful to the Marquis of A——, 
who had once been betrothed to her. On 
rainy days, in her idleness, the ladies of her 
household said, without blushing, that she 
took them to the roums where her numerous 
wardrobes were kept, and that when she 
showed her gowns she gave them one after 
another those which pleased them most; it 
was transforming them into ordinary maids.”’ 


In 1861 the Duchess de Berry fell into 
great financial difficulties. 

“The Princess, ignorant, like all the wo- 
men of her.rank, in money matters, had sign- 
ed, without understanding their import, pa- 
pers which involved her, and the Austrian 
law is, or at any rate was then, very severe. 
Even the Princes of the imperial family did 
not escape its application. The emotion and 
the fears of Monseigneur were terrible; to 
find immediately three millions was not 
easy. My husband had the idea of making 
an appeal to the royalist ladies, asking them 
to receive, each in the country which 
they inhabited, subscriptions for five years. 
This work, founded under the name of Ma- 
ria Theresa, prospered, and was of great 
help.” 

The generous Duke de Luynes immediately 
sent half a million francs, and he would 
never accept repayment. 

The Count de Chambord’s sister, the 
Duchess of Parma, had been very unfortu- 
nately married. Her husband was assassi- 
nated on the ramparts of Parma. Carried 
to a mean house in the neighborhood, he had 
time to send for his wife, and to revoke 
publicly the will in which he had made Ward 
the tutor of his children and the regent of 
the duchy during their minority. The 
Duchess dismissed Ward, but she did not 
keep the regency long, as the duchy was 
annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. She 
took refuge in Switzerland when she was 
forced to leave Parma, and fell very ill on 
her way to Venice, where she joined her 
brother. She died there, leaving to the 
Count de Chambord all the care of four very 
young children. ‘In the royalist party,” 
says Madame de la Ferronays, ‘‘the death 
of the Duchess of Parma was keenly felt, 
and I have always thought that, if the life 
of this very intelligent princess had beet 
prolonged, she would, in decisive moments, 
have exercised a happy influence on Mon- 
seigneur.”’ 

M. de la Ferronays died in 1866 at Frohs- 
dorf, which had become the ordinary resi- 
dence of the Count de Chambord after the 
annexation of Venice to the kingdom of 
Italy. Mme. de la Ferronays has since re- 
mained chiefly in France, and many are the 
anecdotes which she has to tell about the 
imperial court. She only occasionally made 
the pilgrimage to Frohsdorf. The marriage 
of the Princess Marguerite, daughter of the 
Duchess of Parma, to Don Carlos, Duke of 
Madrid, a niece of the Countess de Chambord, 
was long opposed by the Count, but took 
place in the end, as it was desired by the 
Countess de Chambord. The young Duchess 
of Madrid had always lived apart from the 
world, and at Gritz Mme. de la Ferronays 
remained some time with her, and initiated 
her undoubtedly into many things of which 
she was ignorant. “The Duke of Madrid 
was already occupied with the preparation 





of the insurrection which he was on the 
point of provoking in the north of Spain, 
and in which his brother, Don Alfonso, was 
of such help to him.’’ Gritz is in the neigh- 
borhood of the castle of Brunsee, where 
lived the Duchess de Berry. Madame, as 
she was called, was an invalid, and lived 
with one of her daughters. 

“Her daughters were all three married, 
and the second, a widow, contracted an al- 
liance very inferior to what her birth gave 
her a right to, and which displeased her fa- 
mily, by whom the name of Madame Conti 
(whom I never saw) was seldom _ pro- 
nounced. It seemed as if Madame felt that 
she found in me one of the last occasions 
which life gave her of speaking about 
France. She put endless questions to me 
concerning this country, for ever dear to the 
great race of the Bourbons, which will al- 
ways be its incarnation. She asked to be 
informed as to all those whom she had 
known, what they were doing, what had be- 
come of them.’ 


When the civil war was on the point of 
breaking up in Spain, the Duchess of Mad- 
rid came to Paris, and stayed with Ma- 
dame de la Ferronays, sending her to Italy 
with dispatches for Don Alfonso, who was 
then an officer in the regiment of the Pon- 
tifical Zouaves, and for Cardinal Antonel- 
li. Madame Craven, the sister-in-law of 
Madame de la Ferronays, was living at the 
time in Italy, at Castagneto, near Salerno. 

In the winter of 1869 Madame de la Fer- 
vonays began to open her salon, where she 
received all the society of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, which was still very exclusive, 
and all the distinguished foreigners. She 
speaks with much freedom of certain per- 
sons who much engaged public attention 
at the time, and among others of M. Thiers, 
who had become the head of the Oppo- 
sition in the Chamber. The war with Ger- 
many was approaching. 

“The state of health of the Emperor, 
whom death had already in his grasp, may 
be his excuse before history, and one feels 
some pity in thinking of what, morally and 
physically, he suffered during the year 
which has justly been called ‘l’année ter- 
rible.’ His state of health, well known to 
the Empress, was the cause of her desire 
for a declaration of war. She had no doubt 
that the war would be a succession of vic- 
tories, and that, under the protection of a 
victorious army, in the event of the Em- 
peror’s death, she would become the regent 
of her son. Without her intervention, some 
of our great disasters and their fatal con- 
sequences would have been spared us.° It 
was she who turned towards Sedan the 
army of MacMahon marching on Paris.” 


During the war~Mme. de la Ferronays 
remained in Paris. Her son was in a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers; she herself became a 
member of a committee of ladies, formed 
on behalf of the wounded. As president of 
the work of Maria Theresa, she had entered 
into relations with many persons who could 
be useful under the circumstances, The 
committee met at the Palace of Industry 
(now demolished in order to give place to 
the new palaces for the Exposition of 1900). 
The part of the memoirs relating to the 
war and to the long siege of Paris is 
highly interesting. Mme. de la Ferronays 
did a very noble work in taking constant 
care of the wounded; her energetic cha- 
racter supported her in this great crisis, as 
well as the consciousness of the good she 
was doing. After the capitulation of Paris, 
she left France in order to see her son, who 
was a prisoner in Germany. On her way 
back, she stopped at Geneva, where the 
Count de Chambord was established with 
his wife. The Count took leave of her in 
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these terms: “Aw revoir, in France. You | the Monroe Doctrine, of whom we heard so ly. In turning over many volumes my quest 


have too long been visiting us; it is for us 
now to return your visits, and, but for M. 


Thiers, this would already have been done.” | 


“My illusions,” says she, 
fatal man, made me 


“regarding this 
long keep 


, dressed to me.” 
The latter part of the memoirs touches 


the negotiations which preceded the recon- | 


ciliation of the two branches of the royal 
family, the attempts made to establish the 
monarchy which were frustrated by the 
refusal of the Count de Chambord to accept 
the tricolor flag, and by 


de Chambord. 


Correspondence. 





A FRESH FIELD FOR ANNEXATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: As the next step in our career of 
expansion, I suggest the immediate occu- 
pation of the island of Tierra del Fuego. 

The advantages of such a course must 
be obvious to every patriotic mind. In 
the first place, the island is the undoubted 
key to the South Pole. This in itself should 
be sufficient. In days like these, when 
every nation endeavors to get as many 
“keys,” real or supposed, as a stage-jailer 
in a melodrama, every American worthy of 
the name ought to desire such a superb ad- 
dition to our own national key-ring. 

The strategic advantages of the occupa- 
tion would, of course, be enormous. Sup- 
pose that a hostile fleet, dispatched against 
our beloved land, should attempt to sail 
around South America. In this highly prob- 
able event, we could either bombard the 
miscreants from Cape Horn, or overwhelm 
them in the Straits of Magellan. Should 
further aid be required, a treaty @ la Sulu 
could be negotiated with the leading Pata- 
gonians, the ladies of whose families are 
no doubt just as extravagant as their Sulu 
sisters. It is generally understood that the 
object of the Sultan of Sulu, in treating with 
the United States, was to obtain the means 
of supporting his harem; and who knows 
but that a few glass beads or bot- 
tles of hair-dye (judiciously applied to 
Patagonian heads) might lay the foun- 
dation of a treaty of incalculable value 
to the United States? To give an impover- 
ished chieftain the means of indulging a 
set of extravagant chieftainesses is an ex- 
cellent way to get concessions from the 
chieftain—and it would be just as valuable 
near the South Pole as near the Equator. 
While Uncle Sam, from his habits and tra- 
ditions, may be rather new to this sort of 
business, yet it is to be hoped that the 
old gentleman will lay side his coyness, 
and follow the Sulu precedent in every simi- 
lar case, thus showing his profound know- 
ledge of the springs of human nature. 

It is also extremely likely that if we do 
not take the island, some other fellow will. 
This, as we know, is always a reason for 
our seizing territory, whether we need it 
or not. And the difference, in point of 
morality, between our “occupying” land, 
and somebody else's “grabbing’’ it, is as 
apparent in this case as in that of Hawali 
or the Philippines. 

By accupying the island, we should also 
renew our acquaintance with our old friend 


secret | 
these words, the last that the Prince ad- | 


interesting par- | 
ticulars of the last moments of the Count | 


much in dear old Venezuelan days, but 
| with whom, since our Philippine achieve- 
ments, we have, for some mysterious rea- 
| son, been rather less intimate. 

I am prepared, of course, to hear that 
there are traitors who would oppose the 
At all such I hurl defiance (in 
advance). To every true American heart 
(and to such alone do I appeal) the ad- 
vantages of the plan I have suggested must 
seem beyond dispute. 


occupation. 


DANIEL HOLSMAN. 


No, 505 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, August 28, 180? 


M’KINLEY’S PLAUSIBLE COLOR. 


To THE Ep!ItTorR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your remarks upon Mr. McKinley 
in the Nation of August 24 remind me of 
some words of Plutarch’s about Cesar and 
Pompey: “If they must have indulged their 
| thirst of victories and triumphs, the Par- 
thians and Germans were yet to be subdued; 
Scythia and India yet remained, together 
with a very plausible color for their lust of 
new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing 
barbarians.” A. B. H. 

WENTZVILLE, Mo., August 27, 1899. 








A SLAVE-BURNING ON BOSTON COM- 
MON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In John Fiske’s ‘Old Virginia and her 
Neighbors,’ published last year, several co- 
lonial burnings-alive are mentioned (ii., 265). 
These instances were in Virginia, South Ca- 
rolina, New York, and one of them in Massa- 
chusetts. These are ‘‘cited as especially no- 
table.” ‘There may have been others,’ the 
author adds, speaking of these colonies in 
general; but he seems to have known of no 
second case in Massachusetts, for he says 
elsewhere: ‘‘There is one instance of such 
an execution in Massachusetts’ (ii., p. 330), 
though his wish there was to extenuate no- 
thing of the ghastly roll. Another instance, 
however, which escaped his eye, usually in- 
evitable, he will recognize as “especially no- 
table,’ like those he chronicles. Its scene 
was Boston itself; it was the earliest of its 
class in New England, and, after lying hid 
longer than the Mayflower Log, it has only 
recently come to light. What was it? 

There is an old tradition in my family that 
J. B., an ancestor born at Boston in 1665, 
would never eat roast pork, and gave as the 
reason for his dislike that its odor brought 
back to him a sickening whiff of wind from 
a woman he had seen burned alive at the 
stake on the Common when he was a ’pren- 
tice boy. This story I heard in the twenties 
—perhaps as early as 1820—at the table of 
my father, who in 1770 was old enough to 
have heard and understood it, if told by his 
grandfather, whose birth was 1713, and who 
was himself a grandson of J. B., the original 
eye-witness of the tragedy on the Common. 
Our family has never ceased to reside in Bos- 
ton, and nothing breaks the continuity of the 
tale. The first eating of spare-rib must, sea- 
son by season, have brought to mind the 
ancestral antipathy to that delicacy, and kept 
it as familiar in table talk as any household 
word. No link in the traditionary chain ap- 
| peared likely to be forged or distorted. Yet, 
or rather therefore, I early began search for 
documentary or contemporary confirmations 





was fruitless. Winsor’s four elephantine oc 


; tavos, which it would seem must have picked 





up every grain of wheat and taree in 
annals, yielded me nothing 

So I began to waver in my faith as to the 
objective reality of the tragedy 
home circie had shuddered over for genera 
tions. Still, there was a kind of credencé 
in my heart for testimony which had so long 
walked hand in hand with the records down 
ward from 1713 in the folio Bible before my 
eyes and bequeathed down from 
ancestor. But full assurance did 
to me from without till after 1860, though it 
might have reached me sooner, and its actual 
coming was welcome. 

In 1858 the only surviving child of Jeremy 
Belknap presented her father’s papers to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society A com 
mittee appointed to examine them found nu 
merous manuscript extracts which had been 
copied by Belknap from a diary of Cotton 


Boston 


which our 


many an 


not come 


Mather, which had been long supposed to 
have perished. The last of the extracts 
which they printed ran thus (Mass. Hist 


Soc. Proceedings 1855-8, p. 320) 

“1681, Sept. 22. A negro woman who burnt 
two houses in Roxbury, July 12, in one of 
which a child was burnt to death, was exe 
cuted in Boston. She was burnt to death 


the first that has suffered such a death in 
New England.” 


The 'prentice boy, J. B., who stood by this 
burning at the stake, was sixteen in the pre 
vious month. 

The moral is, that genealogists will do 
well not to be neglectful of family traditions 
They are clues out of many a labyrinth 


I.D. B 
August, 1899 
PIAZZA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: Mr. Matthews’s letter on “Piazza” 


in No. 1770 of the Nation, which I have just 
seen, reminds me that while I have never 
heard the pronunciation ‘“‘P-H’’ which he 
mentions, yet forty years ago it was quite 
common to hear “pe-ayze’’ 


(accent on se- 
cond syllable) in the country districts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The thing 


itself, as a covered veranda extending the 
full length of one or more sides of the house, 
was then supplanting the mere porch or 
stoop over the front door, and perhaps the 
pronunciation ‘“‘pe-ayze’’ was a survival of 
the English ‘‘P-H.’” The tendency in the 
same country districts now is to call it a 
“‘py-azza,”"’ with a jong 4 and the accent on 
the first syllable. 4.97%, 3 

PHILADELPHIA, August 31, 1800 


Notes. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s preliminary fall an- 
nouncements include the fifth volume of Mc- 
Master’s ‘History of the People of the Unit- 
ed States’; ‘A History of American Priva- 
teers,’ by Edgar Stanton Maclay; ‘Reminis- 
cences of a Very Old Man,’ 1808-1897, by the 
late John Sartain; ‘The Principles of Taxa- 
tion,’ by the late David A. Wells; ‘Oom 
Paul's People,” by Howard C. Hillegas; 
‘Russian Literature,’ by K. Waliszewski; 
‘The Comparative Physiology and Morpholo- 
gy of Animals,’ by Prof. Joseph Le Conte; 
‘Evolution of Atrophy,’ by Jean Demoor and 





of what was after all demonstrated but thin- | others; ‘The Log of a Sea-Wailf,’ by Frank 
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T. Bullen; ‘The International Geography,’ 
by Nansen, Markham, Bryce, Davis, and 
others; ‘Britain and the North Atlantic,’ by 
H. J. Mackinder; ‘Scandinavia and the Arc- 
tic Ocean,’ by Sir C. R. Markham; ‘The 
King’s Mirror,’ by Anthony Hope; ‘Mammon 
& Co.,’ by Edward F. Benson; and ‘Some Wo- 
men I have Known,’ by Maarten Maartens. 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish the 
‘Life of Dean Liddell,’ by Henry L. Thomp- 
son, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, with illus- 
trations, after the Dean’s own draw- 
ings. 

‘The Circle of a Century’ is the title of a 
new novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison about to 
be issued by the Century Co., along with a 
new edition of her ‘Anglomaniacs,’ with il- 
lustrations by Dana Gibson. 

‘The Lion and the Unicorn,’ short stories 
by Richard Harding Davis, wiil shortly be 
issued by the Scribners. 

Victor Hugo’s Memoirs, translated by 
John W. Harding, will be published in this 
country by G. W. Dillingham Co., who also 
announce ‘The Funny Side of Politics,’ by 
George S. Hilton. 

R. H. Russell's fall 
clude ‘The Kings’ Lyrics,’ 
time of James I. and Charles I., gathered 
together by Fitz Roy Carrington; ‘Animal 
Jokes,’ comic drawings by Mary Baker- 
Baker; and a portfolio of drawings by the 
German artist C. W. Allers. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce a 
new volume by Mrs. Latimer, ‘Judea, from 
Cyrus to Titus.’ 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton is 
about to sail for England to see through the 


some 


announcements in- 


press the ‘Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology.’ 
The Rev. E. B. Parsons, Secretary (at 


Williamstown, Mass.) of the United Chap- 
ters of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity, is 
preparing a catalogue, one line to a name, 
of the members, with a brief history, the 
constitution, list of officers, and a select 
obituary. 

‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ for 
1899 appears in unshrunken proportions 
from the office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 
These united catalogues are, as we have 
more than once remarked, of value to the 


ordinary purchaser as well as to the trade. 

From Macmillan Co. we have volumes vi. 
and vii. in the acceptable Eversley Edition 
of Shakspere’s works edited by Prof. Her- 
ford, open in its typography and externally 


in simple good taste; and volume xii., still 
not the last, of Constance Garnett’s direct 
translation of Turgeneff's novels, ‘The Diary 


of a Superfluous Man, and Other Stories.’ 

In ‘Webster's Collegiate Dictionary’ 
(Springfleld, Mass.: G. & C, Merriam Co.), 
we have the latest and largest in 
the ascending scale of abridgments of 
the ‘International Dictionary.’ It is 
a full-bodied octavo of more than ele- 
ven hundred pages, in double columns 
for the vocabulary, which is reinforced 
by the customary introductions on pronun- 


orthography, and appendixes, 
consisting of a (new) pronouncing glossary 


cjation and 


of Scottish words and phrases, a vocabulary 
of rhymes, one of proper names, one of 
English Christian names, a summary view 
of classical mythology, a dictionary of for- 
eign and classical quotations, ete., etc., and 


the usual supply of helpful illustrations. The 
greater fulness of the vocabulary selected 


corresponds to the higher grade in years 


and intelligence of the class aimed at; and 


poems of the | 


| 








that a much wider class will here find their 
daily requirements more than met, is past 
question. The plan and merits of Webster 
are too well known to need dwelling on. 
The etymologies are conditioned by the pro- 
gress of the Oxford Dictionary, say as far as 
the letter G. The print is small (testifying 
to the inclusiveness of the work), but as 
clear as may be. In short, the new Web- 
ster will commend itself. 

“The Duchess of Nona: A Complete No- 
vel,” by Maurice Hewlett, which appears 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for September, is 
the same story which was published in the 
Fortnightly Review for July and August, un- 
der the title ‘‘Anima Semplicetta; or, The 
Duchess of Nona.’’ No intimation is given 
that the story has already appeared in an- 
other magazine under a different title. 

The Library Journal for August points out 
that, “since January 1, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has given the sum of $2,450,000 for the 
establishment or development of American 
libraries’ in all parts of the country, leav-~ 
ing out of the reckoning all sums below 
$50,000. More than a half of the above total 
went to increasing his great Pittsburgh 
foundation. The bestowal of $50,000 on Fort 
Worth, Texas, for a library building. led to 
a mass meeting called by the Mayor, who 
exhorted citizens to come out with “horns, 
drums, bells, musical instruments, and any 
and everything that will make a noise.” 

A writer in a recent number of the Berlin 
National-Zcitung has an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Kérner Museum at Dresden. In 
the course of it he cites some particularly 
bloodthirsty stanzas from an unpublished 
“Song of Vengeance,” ending with a holo- 
caust of the French invaders of the Father. 
land— 

“Damit kein Grab das deutsche Land vergifte 

Mit Uberrheinschem Aas!’’ 

This poem was committed to the pocket 
blankbook presented to Kérner by Frau 
Henriette von Pereira-Arnstein as he was 
about to take the field. The book, stained 
with the patriot’s blood even to the very 
page of the famous “Prayer before the Bat- 
tle,’ is now in the Museum, after a curious 
fate. Returned to the donor by Kérner’s 
mother, it was by the former given on re- 
quest to the ‘‘philanthropic’’ Austrian Duke 
Maximilian, who carried it with him on his 
imperial invasion of Mexico. This is as if 
the original manuscript of Washington's 
Farewell Address or the Declaration of In- 
dependence should return to America by way 
of—General Otis and Manila! 

The day after the murderous attack upon 
M. Labori, the lawyer of Dreyfus, the Jour- 
nal des Débats had an impressive article on 
the old text, that lawlessness and sedition 
may not long with impunity be preached to 
the masses by an unprincipled press. The 
utter depravity of the Parisian journalists 
of the lower class, the abomination of their 
daily volleys of abuse against government, 
law, and justice, is—we say it with profound 
gratitude—-unequalled by the worst perform- 
ances of any newspapers in this country. And 
the same senseless abuse (not criticism) of 
the powers that be, which, with nauseating 
monotony, fills the columns of the cheap eve- 
ning papers, the same incriminating names 
applied to the highest dignitaries of state 
and the courts, are echoed aloud without 
shame or reserve, mingled with the sacred 
words of patrie, peuple, etc., etc., by vulgar 
lips in cafés and other places of public re. 
sort. It is the conviction of many who 





love liberty and pity France that what the 
unfortunate country needs first of all is some 
restriction of the license of the press. ‘‘This 
pistol shot,” says the Journal des Débats, 
“will not be the last one, and this sad affair 
{of Dreyfus] will end in civil war, if respect 
and silence before the law be not observed 
by all, or, if need be, enforced on all, to 
whatever party or faction they may belong, 
and if violence, hatred, contempt of justice 
and law, all the fanatic, anarchical, homi- 
cidal passions, continue to poison the air 
we breathe.” : 

During the summer semester of 1899 just 
closed, the number of women in attendance 
at the German universities was 355, 
namely: Berlin 179, Bonn 45, Breslau 27, 
Erlangen 4, Géttingen 29, Halle 19, Heidel- 
berg 13, Kiel 8, Kénigsberg 20, Wiirzburg 
11. The absence of female students from 
Munich is conspicuous. We may add that 
the University of Strassburg has just de- 
cided to admit women to its courses of 
study on the same conditions as men. 
Hitberto this institution has been most ob- 
stinate in resisting the innovation. There 
is now no German university in which wo- 
men may not pursue their studies. 

The price paid by Germany for the Carv- 
line Islands does not seem so extravagant 
after all, when one reads the Government’s 
memorandum concerning the islands to the 
Reichstag, published, together with a map 
of the German possessions in the Pacific, by 
Dietrich Reimer (Berlin). The map shows 
the steamship lines projected by the North 
German Lloyd and by the Jaluit Company 
of Hamburg, which latter is already in pos- 
session of factories in all the more important 
islands of the Caroline, Pelew, and Marshall 
groups, and contemplates founding colonial 
settlements in several places best adapted for 
plantations of coco and sago palms, tobacco, 
and coffee. Three-fourths of the exports of 
copra, not very extensive, so far, and most- 
ly in exchange for German products, is being 
handled by this company. The climate of the 
Carolines, the memorandum states, is almost 
entirely free from fever and greatly temper- 
ed by ocean breezes; the islands abound in 
well-protected harbors with sweet-water 
streams. The new steamship lines will make 
regular connections with Sydney, and thus 
include the newly acquired possessions in 
the Australian network of trade. 

Among the maps published by Carl Flem- 
ming (Glogau} is a good up-to-date map of 
Africa (eighteenth edition) by A. Herrich, 
sold, like most of the series, at the low price 
of one mark. The scale is 1:14,500,000, mak- 
ing a sheet about thirty inches square. 

An English expedition, which left Berbera 
on the Gulf of Aden in November last for 
hunting and exploration in Abyssinia, has 
just returned to England from Cairo. Its 
route lay through Somaliland to Harar, and 
from thence to Adis Abeba, the Abyssinian 
capital. The only sign of civilization, by the 
way, says one of the expedition in an inter- 
view reported in the London Times, was the 
telephone running between these two places,a 
distance of about 300 miles. ‘The stations, 
which are about two days’ march apart, are 
mere thatched huts surrounded by strong 
high stockades. The dirty Eastern hut, with 
its Abyssinian attendant, affords a striking 
contrast with the telephone and the instruc- 
tions to ‘Ring up Adis Abeba.’"’ The line 
was constructed by a Franco-Russian com- 
pany in which Menelek is a shareholder. 
Among the numerous evidences of the ac- 
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tivity of these two nationalities in the em- 


|; Sea 


pire are a large hospital and medical estab- | 


lishment at the capital with five or six 
Russian doctors and a staff of dispensers. 
But British prestige is very high at present, 
Menelek having been much impressed by the 
Fashoda incident. Not only were there no 


in liners, on Chinese piracy, on the 
shifting of dates as one goes East and West, 
on sea paintings, on a 
Jewish-American naval officer of the early 


Winslow Homer's 


| years of the century, whose life was made 


difficulties put in the way of the expedition, | 


but permission was given to travel in parts 
of the country in which no white man had 
ever been. Leaving the capital, it proceeded 
in a northwesterly direction through a re- 
gion full of elephants and lions, and every- 
where bearing evidences of Abyssinian raids. 
Crossing the frontier, it entered an unexplor- 
ed country inhabited by people of a negro 
type and ruled by an Arab. From thence the 
expedition reached the Blue Nile, and de- 
scended the river to Khartum and Cairo. 
Even at the risk of carrying coals to New- 
castle, we would call the attention of stu- 


rendered by the Musée Social of Paris. This 
institution was founded a few years ago 
through the liberality of the Count de Cham- 
brun, and is now every year giving upwards 


a burden to him for purely anti-Dreyfusard 
reasons. Even Alexander the Great in this 


! 
| 


number finds himself sailing towards the | 


sea, his conquests in India ended; while the 
ever-obliging Franklin, in his character of 


men upon any prisoners, 
wounded." The 
month is delivered by Chalmers Roberts, who 
holds up the familiar object-lesson of Egypt 
under the British occupation 

—Prof. C. W 
Sources of English History’ 


wounded or 


‘ 
ror 


un- 


lesson the 


expansionist 


Colby’s ‘Selections from the 


(Longmans) is, 

we believe, the first attempt to present, in 

; & single volume of moderate size, repre 
sentative excerpts from contemporary 


| scientist, absents him from lightning and | 
stoves awhile to study the Gulf Stream from |, 


the observations of a Nantucket sea-cap- 
tain. Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes a particu- 
larly agreeable account of the Cathedral of 
Le Puy. Perched on its rocky peak in the 
“recklessly improbable and pictorial city of 
Le Puy,” it lends the value of contrast to 
the briny tang of the magazine, whose salt 


swash somehow sets one to thinking of the | 


| sea-officer who, on his holidays, always went 
dents of sociology to the excellent services 


inland and visited an agricultural fair. 


—In Scribner’s for September Mr. W. C. 
Brownell has a notable appreciation of Mr. 


| George Butler’s painting, with some attrac- 


of a thousand consultations, oral or in writ- | 


ing, and always gratuitously, on any ques- 
tion pertaining to the material and moral 
improvement of the laboring classes. Ques- 
tions of a general and familiar nature are 
immediately answered by the Secretary, but 
new questions and those requiring the as- 
sistance of specialists are referred for study 
to one of the sections of the Musée and 
answered after due investigation. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to M. le Direc- 
teur du Musée Social, 5 rue Las-Cases, 
Paris, where a carefully selected library of 
some 15,000 volumes, and files of several 
hundred periodicals in different languages, 
are always at the disposal of the public. 

The death of Robert Clarke of Cincin- 
nati on August 26 removes a conspicuous and 
honored member of the book-publishing fra- 
ternity in this country. He was at first a 
seller, then a publisher and editor of books, 
while he amassed a private library excep- 
tionally rich in Americana, which has happi- 
ly come into the possession of the University 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Clarke was but seventy 
years old, having been born in Scotland in 
1829. For nearly sixty years his home had 
been in the city by the Ohio. His services to 
American history (and particularly that of 
the Ohio Valley) as student, publisher, and 
collector will be long remembered, but, as he 
never married, he leaves no posterity to per- 
petuate his name. 


—The Century for September is a ‘‘Salt- 
Water Number’’—in a general sense apro- 
pos of the international interest in the yacht 
races for the America’s cup. A thoroughly de- 
iightful contributionis Capt. Joshua Slocum’s, 
first of four papers which are to describe 
his circumnavigation of the globe alone in a 
forty-foot sloop. The present instalment 
takes him from Buzzard’s Bay to Gibraltar 
and thence to Pernambuco. It is immensely 
interesting, yet no more so than Bullen’s 
‘‘Way of a Ship” (after Solomon), which is 
an account of sundry ships he has sailed in 
and of their good and naughty ways of be- 
havior, as full of charms and caprices as a 
dance of children. Another article of promi- 
nent interest is Robert S. Rantoul’s ‘“‘Voy- 
age of the Quero,”’ a true story of how Capt. 
John Derby of Salem took to England the 
news of the fight at Concord. Papers fol- 
low of every degree of saltiness—on lessen. 
ing danger for them that go down to the 


Butler’s portraits, he says, ‘‘seem the paint- | heen 


tive reproductions from the artist's work. 


| ing of his idea of the subject in its sug- | 


| gestive, 


stimulating, rectifying presence’’; 
and this artist ‘“‘sees things in color, evident- 


| ly, which is very different from seeing color 


| merit of the paper. 


| people’”’ is the remedy without which it is | 


in things.’ Epigram, however, is the least 
An interesting article 
on and from the Canadian Wilderness, by 
Frederic Irland, carries the reader into a 


woody and lakeful distance compared with 


which the ordinary camping ground is civic. 


Stevenson’s letters now date from the Adi- 
rondacks in winter, whence, in his always 
fascinating style, he denounces the climate 
as “harsh, grey, glum, doleful,’’ and shoots 
out the lip at Henry James for the over-use 
of “immense” and “tremendous.”’ Contem- 
porary interest chiefly attaches to Robert 
Grant’s ‘‘Search-Light Letter to a Politica) 
Optimist,’’ which saddles our public troubles 
on the average American voter, the good 
fellow who cannot afford to be too particu- 
lar, but leaves that to the reformers. To 
“strengthen the moral purpose of the plain 


vain to abolish dishonesty in high places. 
This paper should be made into an election 
tract. 


—Pendant would appropriately be J. W. 
Martin’s article in Harper’s, ‘“‘A Cure for 





City Corruption,’’ which talks instructively 


of Municipal Self-Government. London, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and the dawning day 
in Boston point the moral and the way. The 
most humorous feature in Mark Twain's 
creditable pages ‘‘Concerning the Jews” is 
his advice to them to “organize’”’ in Ameri- 
can fashion. Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
contributes a clear and well-packed history 
of “The Century’s Progress in Experimental 
Psychology.’’ Dr. Wyeth rallies again to the 
glorification of Gen. N. B. Forrest, and wilt, 
we fancy, have to reckon with criticism 
in declaring that the massacre at Fort Pillow 
was no massacre but fair fighting; that there 
was no real violation of the truce, although 
“to a certain extent both the Federal and 
Confederate commanders 


disregarded the | 


sources illustrative 


land. 


of the history of Eng 
Selection is so much a matter of in 
dividual judgment, and, in the case of stu 
dent manuals, is likely to depend so much 
upon the compiler’s own way of presenting 
a subject to his classes, that no two autho 
rities would just what should 
or should not be included in a book of this 
character. 


agree as to 
Prof. Colby’s work, however, has 
been conscientiously done, and his decisions 
offer few occasions for other than captious 
criticism. To compress into a volume of three 
hundred pages, however, and 


one hundred 


seventeen selections, chosen from a period 
of eighteen hundred years, is, of course, to 
make a book adapted to elementary instruc 
tion only; and the editor tells us that he has 
careful ‘“‘to keep both 
comment within the compass of boys six- 
teen years old.” With this object in view, 
statutes and constitutional documents have 
been, in general, excluded, the extracts con- 
sisting mainly of narrative and descriptive 
pieces illustrating the course of political 
events or the social and industrial life of 
the people. A loosely written introduction 


passages and 


and there 
are brief introductions to the various selec- 
tions. The arrangement is chronological ra- 
ther than topical; the work, therefore, de 
velops no special thesis and emphasizes no 
particular phase of the subject. Where, 
however, as in the United States, English 
history is generally taught, outside of the 
universities, 


deals with sources and their use; 


in comprehensive courses ex- 
tending over a year or less, the use of such 
as this, connection with the 
narrative textbook, fail to enliven 
and vitalize the study and give to leading 
episodes something of human interest. The 
book is to be 


teachers. 


in 
cannot 


a volume 


certainly commended to 


—Prof. A. B. Hart's ‘Source-Book of Ame- 
rican History’ (Macmillan) suggests a boil- 
ing down of the same editor's unfinished 
‘American History Told by Contemporaries.’ 
The present volume has the characteristics 
already familiar in the larger work 
gical analysis of the subject, well-chosen 
devotion to 
and elaborate 


a lo- 


selections, rigorous reprints 


verbatim et literatim, intro- 


| ductions (in this instance by two hands be- 


sides the compiler’s) on the use of the book. 
The result is a manual which every teacher 
of American history ought to know, 
which every school-boy ought to read 


and 
In 


| the more limited extent of the period with 


which he deals, Prof. Hart has the advan- 
tage of Prof. Colby; mechanically, too, his 
book is better made. Like Prof. Colby, how- 
ever, he eschews “documents,” and culls 
from letters, pamphlets, colonial records, 
and the like, rather than from the statute- 


book. Prof. Hart is nothing if not up to 
date; we are not surprised, therefore, to 
find the ‘Source-Book,’ which begins with 


| strict obligations” of the ‘‘white flag’; that 


“a large majority of the negroes” within the 


access to liquor, were ‘‘under the demoraliz- 
ing influence of this intoxicant’’; and that 
“no cruelties were practised by Forrest's 


Columbus’s letter to Sanchez on the disco- 
| fort, and many of the whites, having had free | 


very of the New World, ending with ex- 
tracts from Roosevelt's ‘Rough Riders’ and 
President McKinley's last annual message 
We question the entire wisdom of insisting 
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as strenuously as does Prof. Hart. on the 
special virtue of an exact reproduction of 
archaic typography, spelling, and abbrevia- 
tions, especially in works intended for ele- 
mentary instruction. Such devotion to the 
old manner is very likely to fix the attention 
of young people on the form rather than the 
substance of the past, and perpetuate the 
mischievous notion that our ancestors were 
curious people, and not flesh and blood men 
and women like ourselves. Surely antiquari- 
anism and historical accuracy are not quite 
the same thing; and, unless form is more 
than substance, Prof. Hart wholly misses the 
point in saying sententiously, as he does in 
his preface, that ‘‘to reduce the quaint and 
wandering sentences of our ancestors to or- 
der would be like putting Cotton Mather 
into the silk hat and plain black coat of 
modern society.”’ Moreover, we think an 
editor ought to be consistent, and not, for 
example,replace the old long s with the mo- 
dern form—and without saying anything 
about it, either. Still, this is a minor mat- 
ter, of course, and will not seriously de- 
tract from the worth of one of the most use- 
ful historical school-books lately brought to 
our notice. 


No better proof of the effectiveness of 
the present Ministry of Finance in Russia 
can be given than by the fact that it has 
intrusted the department of indirect taxa- 
tion to so scholarly and eminently practical 
a man as Nicholas Brzeski. The series of 
economic works with which he has enriched 
Russian scientific literature is rapidly be- 
coming classical. He has now published a 
short résumé of the ‘Village Commune and 
the Economic Insecurity of the Russian 
Peasants,’ which is a lucid and final rejec- 
tion of the whole system of communal own- 
ership of land under which Russia still 
groans. This essay is the more timely 
since a commission is soon to be appointed 
for the purpose of subjecting the very un- 
satisfactory condition of the peasants to a 
searching scrutiny, and it is to be hoped 
that, in the interest of Russia’s agricultural 
classes and of the country’s future, the last 
traces of the system will be once and for all 
abandoned for the more rational holdings in 
severalty. When the serfs were emancipated 
in 1861, the visionary enthusiasm of com- 
munal ownership, superinduced by Haxthau- 
sen’s discovery of the ‘mir,’’ unfortunately 


prevailed over the sober judgment of a mi- 
nority of counsellors, and the mir was left 
in full force as the lowest village unit re- 


cognized by the state. On the one hand, it 
was thought that, by leaving the land in- 
tact, and by frequent redistributions of its 
parcels according to the increase of hearths 
or male members of the family, the forma- 
tion of a village proletariat would be an 
impossibility; on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment was mainly interested in securing 
an undiminished return of taxes from the 
peasants—the “taxable estate,” as it is even 
officially called—and this it deemed 
best attainable by making the commune 
collectively responsible for all taxes of each 
member. 


now 


~—In practice, however, the very reverse 
of this has happened, in spite of all 
the remedial measures of the last  fif- 


teen years. The reparcellings of small hold- 
ings have in many cases led to the creation 
of such narrow strips that the harrow could 
not be run over them without interfering with 
adjacent 


plots; the uncertainty of keep- 





ing the same land in the next redistribution 
has disorganized thorough farming and has 
exhausted the soil by reckless cropping; 
hence the frequent famines. But, worst of 
all, since the affairs of the mir are set- 
tled by a two-thirds vote, the ‘“‘fists’’ and 
“village ogres,” the shrewdest members of 
the village, have systematically, in legal 
and illegal ways, enriched themselves at the 
expense of the less active, or shiftless, pea- 
sants, and, as elsewhere, the rich have be- 
come richer and the poor poorer. Nor has 
the Government even distantly been bene- 
fited by the measure. Mr. Brzeski sees no 
solution of the question, and no way of 
placing Russia on a par with other cultured 
nations, except by recognizing the indivi- 
dual peasant as a citizen, instead of sub- 
jecting him to the tyranny of the mir. 





THADDEUS STEVENS. 


Thaddeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. 
[American Statesmen Series.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 370. 


The Statesmen Series is a very convenient, 
handy-volume form in which to have the 
biographies of our prominent public cha- 
racters, though a completely adequate treat- 
ment would sometimes require an exhaustive 
discussion of the history of an important 
period with all its measures and its men. 
Thaddeus Stevens is one of those parliament- 
ary leaders who are peculiarly identified with 
the policy and the l.gislation of a critical 
time. We talk of the President’s policy and 
the policy of Congress as distinctly marked 
in the political handling of our civil war, 
and should not be far wrong in saying that, 
within the Union party, it was Lincoln’s 
choice of measures against the theories of 
Stevens which were in debate, as in the Re- 
construction period it was a war to the 
knife between Stevens and Johnson. Mr. 
McCall’s limitations in space have made a 
current sketch of this history all that was 
possible for him; but he has given it with 
fair accuracy of drawing, very properly mak- 
ing it his task to present the personality of 
Mr. Stevens rather than a full discussion of 
measures, or an estimate of the men with 
whom he acted and the reasons for his lead- 
ership. The little volume will satisfy the 
popular demand for a short story of the life 
of a man so prominent in the politics of the 
“war period,” while it will be useful to the 
student as an outline about which he may 
arrange his more extensive reading. 

One of the most important facts in Ste- 
vens’s career is that he did not enter Con- 
gress till his fifty-eighth year, and then, af- 
ter four years of not very noteworthy ser- 
vice, was out of public life till his sixty- 
eighth year, when he was again seated in 
the House of Representatives, the year before 
the election of Lincoln as President and the 
voleanic eruption of the great Rebellion. His 
national prominence and his phenomenal 
energy in active leadership were altogether 
in bis old age. After the period at which 
the judges of the Supreme Court may retire, 
and when men generally seek exemption 
from turmoil and struggle, Stevens began a 
career, and, in a time of revolutionary strug- 
gle, for nearly ten years rode monarch of the 
storm. 

But what had he been doing during the 
lifetime before the striking new advent? We 
cannot find much that is interesting in it. It 
was a very ordinary career of a country law. 
practice and business speculations in rail- 





roads and mines. We find him a competitor 
of Simon Cameron in local ventures both in 
business and in politics, but generally de- 
feated in money-making competition and out- 
manceuvred in political ambition. His later 
admirers claimed rank for him among great 
lawyers. No doubt he was a forceful advo- 
cate in criminal cases and in controversies 
where popular effects are more important 
than profound learning. The strategy of de- 
bate and the power of invective are the qua- 
lities we hear most of. He had sought pub- 
lic position, had served in the State Legisla- 
ture, and acquired notoriety in the “Buck- 
shot war,’”’ one of those physical struggles 
for legislative control, half mobbing and half 
standing siege. He was evidently regarded 
as a sort of Ishmaelite, unable to work in 
harness with any party, whether Whig, De- 
mocrat, or Free-Soil; daring, combative, as 
troublesome to his temporary friends as he 
was formidable to his enemies. An impor- 
tant career did not open readily to him. His 
private life was a good deal of a piece with 
the rest. His lameness from a club-foot 
may have made him cynical as Byron’s did. 
We hear nothing of him in social circles. He 
never married, and lived a lonely life to the 
end, meeting his fellow-men almost entirely 
in official relations, or in the informal groups 
in cloak-rooms and lobbies where his free 
and trenchant wit would always draw a cir- 
cle about him, listening and applauding. 

To such an elderly man, nearly a septua- 
genarian, came an entrance into public in- 
fluence which he seized and made command- 
ing. His judgment and intellectual convic- 
tions were with the party which elected 
Mr. Lincoln, but he could not be said to 
have prominence in it. In the House, how- 
ever, he soon became known as a man who 
formulated in clearest phrase the most 
radical view of the secession struggle and 
its outcome. He satirized all efforts at 
compromise or conciliation. When the 
Crittenden resolution was under debate, de- 
claring that ‘“‘the war is not waged in any 
spirit of oppression” or to interfere with 
“the rights or established institutions of 
the Southern States,”’ his way of cutting to 
the quick was well shown when he opposed 
such pronouncements by saying: “Ask them 
who made the war what is its object” (p. 149). 
A great war of rebellion being flagrant in 
fact, he rightly defined the actual task of 
the Government to be “to subdue the 
rebels.”’ 

It does not follow that because such a 
radical leader’s ground was that to which 
all supporters of the national side ultimate- 
ly came, Mr. Lincoln was wrong in keeping 
before the country and the world the princi- 
ples of the party which elected him. The 
revolutionists asserted that they were 
forced to defend the essential rights of the 
States which were attacked. They had car- 
ried their people into secession by asseverat- 
ing that the object of the Republicans was 
aholition of slavery within the States by 
force. Lincoln met this by calm reiteration 
of the disclaimer of any such purpose. In 
1861 he said, If you now desist from rebel- 
lion, slavery within the States will not be 
attacked; but by the close of 1862 the 
proclamation of emancipation was in order, 
by 1865 the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution was a condition of peace. In 
such progress, based on public opinion in a 
representative government, the responsible 
executive wisely waits for the ripening of 
that opinion. The radical leader would not 
be a radical leader if he were not in ad- 
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vance of the policy which would at the 
moment be sustained. 

When the time for reconstruction came, 
the defeat of the rebellion had made abo- 
lition a foregone conclusion, not only be- 
cause the magnitude and persistence of 
the war had made more radical terms of 
peace necessary, but because the offer by 
the Confederacy to enlist slaves avowedly 
included a promise of freedom, and by ne- 
cessary implication led to general emanci- 
pation. Abolition was not now a radical 
condition imposed by the conqueror; it was 
the logical outcome of the situation recog- 
nized and in principle accepted by the legis- 
lation of the Confederacy. All thinking men 
at the South confessed that slavery was 
dead. The nature of radicalism in Mr. Ste- 
vens now showed itself by demanding more 
than was thus confessedly won. He de- 
manded immediate suffrage for the freed- 
men. In the general opinion of the country 
it was so necessary that a period of edu- 
cation and progress should intervene be- 
tween the degradation of chattel slavery 
and political sovereignty, that Mr. Stevens 
boldly appealed to motives of mere par- 
tisanship to overcome the popular hesita- 
tion to step upon such dangerous ground. 
With negro suffrage, he said, ‘‘there would 
always be Union white men enough in the 
South, aided by the blacks, to divide the 
representation, and thus continue the Re- 
publican ascendency” (p. 263). 

Up to this point Mr. Stevens’s radicalism 
had been only the pioneer work in the 
march of enlightened progress. The coun- 
try came gradually abreast of him. It ad- 
mired his courage, his trenchant dealing 
with the logical results of doctrines, his 
apparent foresight and prophetic leadership, 
and it hailed him as a statesman. Now, 
however, he put in question all these quali- 
ties, and the doubt began to suggest itself 
whether his dominant impulse were not to 
ride the wave at all hazards; whether his 
radicalism were not an ambition to seem 
to lead, reckless of consequences. Certain- 
ly he failed in both parts of his forecast. 
The representation in the South was not 
divided, and the solid South has not un- 
done ail that was accomplished by the war. 
The failure in his judgment was due to a 
totally mistaken estimate of the character 
of the elements with which he was dealing, 
and of the forces which would operate in 
Southern society. He did not understand 
the human nature of either race. 

The quarrel between Congress and Presi- 
dent Johnson is one of the most humiliat- 
ing chapters in our history, in which the 
unwisdom of the President was offset by 
the folly of the impeachment. Mr. Stevens 
had set his heart upon victory in the com- 
bat, and felt the defeat as a personal one. 
Certainly no statesmanship was shown on 
either side, and injury was done to the 
cause of popular government by a coarse 
wrangle in which there was a rivalry in 
unseemliness. The spectacle made us more 
and more amazed at the strange provi- 
dence which permitted the murder of Mr. 
Lincoln. 


We must conclude, then, that Mr. Ste- 
vens’s fame and usefulness culminated in 
his work as legislator in support of Mr. 
Lincoln’s war administration, and that he 
failed in the constructive work which came 
when hostilities ceased. His doctrine that 
the rebellion had destroyed the States en- 
gaged in it and reduced them to the con- 





dition of foreign territory acquired by con- 
quest, was never sound law, and has given 
way to the accepted dictum of the Su- 
preme Court that the republic was and is 
“an indestructible union of indestructible 
States.’ The great truth of which he was 
the champion was that the nation may sub- 
due an insurrection by all the means of ci- 
vilized war. In the practical application of 
this to the raising, equipping, and sup- 
porting of armies he won deserved. re- 
nown, and his Congressional leadership was 
a real one. 

In the impression he made on the public 
in his time, his personal characteristics had 
much to do. Age and experience modified 
the bitterness of his speech. His sarcasms 
became irony, and this was often of the 
playful kind, which amuses and gets the 
rhetorical advantage without provoking 
personal ill feeling. His age and his ac- 
knowledged leadership made him in a real 
sense the “father of the House.’’ His witty 
flagellations, his gravely ironical exhorta- 
tions, his paternal advice, all uttered in 
quiet conversational tones, which assum- 
ed that it was more important to others 
to be silent and hearken, than it was for 
him to exert himself to be heard, schooled 
the House to new ways when he was on his 
feet, and brought close around him a crowd 
of listeners, sure of being entertained and 
very likely to be taught. He had in a very 
high degree the “art of\putting things,”’ so 
that his brief, telling statements were often 
better than argument; for, even when so- 
phistical, they captured at once, if at all, 
and to stop for analysis was to weaken 
or destroy the effect. His growing feeble- 
ness of body added an element of deferen- 
tial sympathy to his treatment by his party, 
and made his eminence seem at the time 
almost an unrivalled one. It was inevit- 
able that time should diminish this appa- 
rent importance. A brilliant and curiously 
interesting figure of the war period he will 
always be, but it will be the brilliancy of 
the partisan chieftain, not of the self- 
poised general. 


RECENT WORKS ON DANTE.—I. 


The number of new books relating to 
Dante and his works does not decrease, but 
the present year will hardly provide stu- 
dents of the life and writings of the poet 
with as many works of high quality as those 
which made 1897-1898 notable in the history 
of Dantesque studies. It is somewhat re- 
markable that three of these books were of a 
comprehensive and encyclopaedic character— 
works of information rather than of inter- 
pretation—and all of them the result of the 
labors of many years. 

First among them, as an original treatise, 
is the ‘Dante, his Life and Work, his Rela- 
tion to Art and Politics,"* of the venerable 
professor at Freiburg, Dr. Franz Xaver 
Kraus, whose writings upon Christian Art 
have long held a high place in the esteem 
of scholars. The erudition, the fairness of 
mind, the temperate and liberal spirit dis- 
played in his earlier work are conspicuous 
in this vast volume of 800 large octavo 
pages. It is divided into five books, of which 
the first is given to the Life of the poet, the 
second to his Minor Writings, the third to 


*‘Dante, sein Leben und sein Werk, sein Verhait- 
niss zur Kunst und zur Politik.” Von Franz Xaver 
Kraus. Mit zahireichen Illustrationen. Berlin: 
Grote. 1807. Pp. xii, 792, 


| his 
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‘Divine Comedy,’ the fourth to his 
relation to Art, the fifth to his relation to 
Politics, including his relation to the Church 


The comprehensiveness of its design is ma- 
nifest from the mere statement of {ts con- 
tents, but the breadth of its scope is not 
so extraordinary as the enormous stock of 
material which Dr. Kraus has accumulated 
and dealt with under every head of his sub- 
ject Nothing seems to have escaped th« 
author's grasp, and his 
table specimen of the minute, laborious 
industry characteristic of much of the work 
of German scholars, and of the hardly 
characteristic lack of discrimination fn re- 
gard to the value of his materials. The 
book would, indeed, have been more useful 
had its author, following the example of 
Justinian, rejected il troppo e il vano. Near 
ly one hundred pages of the section enti- 
tled “Dante and his Relation to Art” are 
occupied with an account of the fllustrations 
of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ in manuscripts, in 
the printed editions, and in the independent 
works of many artists. 


work is a no 


less 


It contains numerous 
representations of illustrations of various 
sorts, some of which are of interest, and it 
affords much curious information on the 
subject, but it has little to do with Dante 
himself and might well have been reserved 
for independent publication. So, too, the 
elaborate analysis of the contents of the 
‘Divina Comedia,’ which occupies more than 
thirty pages, might have been omitted. 


In spite, of its defect of ‘too 
much,” the book is one for which the stu- 
dent of Dante has reason to be grateful. It 
is not merely a compilation of the opinions 
of others and a compend of facts, but its 
most interesting portions are those in which 
the author sets forth his own opinions —opi- 
nions for the most part well-considered and 
based on ample knowledge. The sections on 
the minor works of Dante are distinguished 
not more for the amount of information 
which they contain than for the intelligent 
critical discussion of their contents, their re- 
lation to each other, and the light which they 
throw on the character and life of the poet. 
In the discussion of matters of controversy, 
of which there are so many of a nature 
to excite the bitterest passions of commenta 
tors, Dr. Kraus displays an admirable tem- 
per. His training as a Catholic theologian 
is of constant service to him as an interpret- 
or of the poet, and his exposition of the doc- 
trines of his Church and of Dante's presenta- 
tion of them and general attitude to the 
Church and the Papacy, is liberal and lumi- 
nous. 


In regard to the much debated question as 
to the real existence of the Beatrice of the 


however, 


“Vita Nuova,’ Dr. Kraus supports the 
view of Bartoli, that she was a pure- 
ly ideal being, or, in his unintention- 


ally humorous and untranslatable phrase, 
“die Verobjectivirung einer tiefsinnerlichen 
subjectiven Conception.” This interpreta- 
tion, which draws some support from the 
tendency of the Provencal and eariier Italian 
poets toward the idealizing of abstract con- 
ceptions, fails, as we think, to take sufficient 
account of the distinctive qualities of Dante's 
poetic nature. He, indeed, shared in the 
disposition to dress the conceptions of the 
prose understanding in the garb of poetry, 
but his genius found its most natural and 
freest expression in idealizing the figures of 
actual life, and in exalting them from the 
realm of transient existence into the perma- 
nent world of the poetic imagination. There 
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may be good reason for rejecting Boc- 
ceaccio’s identification of Dante’s Beatrice 
with Beatrice Portinari; and the ‘Vita Nuo- 
va’ is to be held not as a narrative of actual 
occurrences in their literal order and rela- 
tion, but rather as an artificially composed 
romantic story. Yet this romance was not a 
pure invention of the understanding, a care- 
fully elaborated and cold tale of allegorized 
abstractions, but, on the contrary, it was an 
ideal and poetic presentation of a real ex- 
perience, palpitating with genuine emotion, 
hot with passionate feeling, and shaped by 
the imagination into the form which cor- 
responded to its true relations with life. The 
evidence of the actual existence of the Bea- 
trice, the woman whom Dante loved, which 
is afforded by the ‘Vita Nuova,’ the ‘Convito,’ 
and the ‘Divine Comedy,’ seems to us abso- 
lutely irrefragable, and to be disputed only 
by those who would interpret the nature of 
the poet by the rules which serve for the 
great prose mass of mankind. 


But this is not the opportunity for a full 
discussion of such matters, or for treating 
the many topics of interest which Dr. 
Kraus’s work presents. In brief, his book 
is to be commended for many merits, and 
there is no student of Dante who will not 
find profit in making himself acquainted 
with it.* 

Valuable as Dr. Kraus’s book is, it was, 
perhaps, not the most important contribution 
made by Germany in 1898 to the study of 
Dante. The year saw the practical comple- 
tion of Dr. Seartazzini’s ‘Enciclopedia 
Dantesca,’+ the crowning work of its author’s 
labors in the field which he has done more 
to cultivate than any other living scholar. 
In some concluding words, written, we regret 
to note, in a tone of depression, he speaks 
of it as a work che m’ha fatto per pit anni 
macro, too gigantic in its proportions to ad- 
mit of absolute completeness in its first 
draught; and he promises a supplement, to 
contain what is needed for perfecting it, pro- 
vided his impaired health allow him to ful- 
fil his intention. He may indeed be con- 
gratulated on having already accomplished 
so much, and the multitude of students al- 
ready under obligation to him will join in 
the hope that his strength may be speedily 
so restored as to enable him to carry out his 
design to its end. The ‘Enciclopedia’ is truly 
a gigantic work, its two volumes consisting 
of 2,200 closely printed pages of more than 


400 words to a full page, exhibiting an 
amount of erudition even beyond that full 
measure which the best German scholars 


have taught the world to expect from them 
It is, as its title-page states, ‘a critical and 
explanatory Dictionary of whatever concerns 


*It is matter of regret that a work which does 
so much honer to its author, and which has so 
stately a form, should swarm witb errors of the 
press At its close there is a Hist of twelve 
of them, but this is to trifle with the reader; 
we have noted nearly two hundred misprints, and 
have passed without poting them many more— 
most of them, Indeed, of very slight consequence, 
and a large proportion of them in the citations 
from works in languages foreign to the German 
compositor or proof-reader, But some of them 
are serious cnoneh to perplex the reader, as, for 
example, p. 448, hn, 6, where the following refer- 
ence is given, ‘Summ, theol, I, 2, 9, u. 60, ert, 
h,’’ which should read, “Summ. theol. II, 2, qu. 64, 
art. &."' On p, 475, 1, 26, “eoelorum indulationt’! 
should be ‘“coelorum clireulationi''; and in note 4, 
on the same page, we read, “id est inter coelam 
et coelorum talis temporis virtuosa inferior in- 
fundetur,"’ but should read, “id est Inter coelum 


et coelum talis temporalis virtuosus Inferius infun- 
detur."" On p. 87, the familiar verse from the 


24th canto of the “‘Purgatorio,’’ “‘femmina @ nata, 
e non porta ancor benda’’ is transformed to: 
“femmina @ nota, e non porta amor benda.”’ But 
enough: “‘degli altri fla laudabile tacerci,’’ 


+ ‘Enciclopedia Dantesea: 
gionato di 
oa. Alighieri.’ Vol. 

Mi aD: U. Hoepli. 


Digionario eritico e ra- 
tanto Coe og la vita-e le opere di 
i. and if., 


1896-1808 


on 8vo, pp. ix, 








the Life and Works of Dante,” including a 
complete vocabulary, not only of the ‘Divine 
Comedy,’ but also of the minor works of the 
poet; and this enormous undertaking has 
been so well executed that, whatever other 
aids the student of Dante may possess, this 
must be held by him as indispensable, and 
will be found an ample and superior substi- 
tute for almost all other books of reference, 
in its special department. It affords both 
an original comment and a full compend of 
the opinions of other commentators on diffi- 
cult passages in the writings of the poet; it 
gives accounts, generally concise but suffi- 
cient, of persons and events mentioned in 
them; it deals with the incidents of Dante’s 
own life: and it discusses critically the 
doubtful and obscure points of his biography 
and in the relation of his works to each other 
and to his life. The bibliographical references 
are so abundant as to direct the student to 
the sources of further information, and so 
exact that the path is made easy for him. 
The vocabulary, in respect to both etymology 
and definition, though not altogether satis- 
factory in its etymological portion, is a great 
advance upon that of Blanc, which, from the 
date of its publication, nearly fifty years ago, 
has been one of the most useful of the aids 
in the study of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ In this 
part of his work Dr. Scartazzini has derived 
much assistance from the invaluable Con- 
cordance of Dr. Fay issued by our American 
Dante Society. 


It would be surprising if there were not 
oversights and defects in a work of such 
compass and such ‘Jifficulty; but, whatever 
they may be, they are of comparatively 
slight moment. In this book, as in that 
of Dr. Kraus, the main fault is that of the 
“too much”; of an occasional heaping to- 
gether of a mass of material when a selec- 
tion from it would be more useful. The 
distinction between pedantry and learning 
is one which the modern German scholar 
and his American imitator find it difficult 
to draw, and a lack of discrimination be- 
tween the important and the unimportant 
leads frequently to disproportion in treat- 
ment. Dr. Scartazzini’s work is not free 
from this error, and a striking instance 
of it is afforded by his giving no less than 
twenty-three pages to the reprint under 
Titone of an essay, from his Leipzig edition 
of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ on the interpreta- 
tion of the first verse of the ninth canto of 
the Purgatorio, La concubina di Titone an- 
tico. It would have been better to condense 
the conclusions of this discussion into a 
single page, and to refer the reader for 
the full argument to the volume where it 
originally appeared. The main object of the 
essay is to show the difficulty attending the 
acceptance of the interpretations of the 
passage hitherto proposed, so as to clear 
the way for the adoption of another reading 
of the verse and a new interpretation of it, 
proposed by Dr. Scartazzini in his notes to 
the Leipzig edition; and it is a little amus- 
ing that the essay does not inform the 
reader what this new interpretation re- 
ferred to in it actually is, so that, unless 
he have the required edition at hand, he 
is utterly unable to determine what it may 
be. 

There are, of course, many points in a 
work of such scope on which the opinion of 
a competent student may differ from that 
of the author, but there are very few on 
which Dr. Scartazzini’s judgment is not to 
be held in high respect, We repeat, in con- 





clusion, that the work is one henceforth 
indispensable to every serious student of 
Dante. 








From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. By Robert 
Mackintosh, D.D. The Macmillan Co. 1899. 
8vo, pp. 312. 


Better-World Philosophy. By J. Howard 
Moore. Chicago: The Ward Waugh Co. 
1899. 12mo, pp. 275. 


Here are two answers to Kidd’s ‘Social 
Evolution.’ It is a new indication of the 
usefulness of extreme positions in philosophy 
that that work should still be evoking refu- 
tations and replies. Dr. Mackintosh’s book 
reviews the whole history of the application 
of biology to ethics from Comte down, and 
gives serious criticisms of the doctrines of 
Comte, Hatch, Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Miss 
Cobbe, Bagehot (‘Darwinism in Politics’), S 
Alexander, Huxley (Romanes Lecture), Drum- 
mond (‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ 
and ‘Ascent of Man’), Sutherland, Ritchie 
(‘Darwinism and Politics’), and Kidd—mak- 
ing a valuable history of this movement of 
thought. There was no decisive reason for 
beginning with Comte. The author might as 
well have gone back at least as far as Caba- 
nis, the original author of the phrase, ‘“‘The 
brain secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile,” usually attributed to the compiler 
Biichner. Although Cabanis insisted that 
“the soul is not an entity, but a faculty” 
(a phrase, by the way, to be noted by those 
who imagine that all psychologists before 
Mierbart regarded faculties as entities), and 
maintained distinctly that psychology is a 
branch of physiology and is to be studied in 
the physiological laboratory, yet he held that 
morality is, in some sense, obedience to the 
will of ‘‘the first causes.” In truth, the 
idea of founding ethics on biology may be 
traced back to the beginnings of modern 
science. Its germ may be found in Servetus, 
who thought that, in order to understand the 
soul and its workings, the motion of the 
blood must be studied, and in Bernardino 
Telesio, the father of sensationalism. Still, 
Comte makes a convenient starting-point, 
being the earliest of the thinkers of this 
class whose works are still much read, whose 
influence is distinctly felt, and whose school 
survives. 

Dr. Mackintosh devotes more than one- 
sixth of his book to Cemte, a disproportion- 
ate space, considering how far the author of 
the Positive Philosophy was from anything 
like Darwinian ideas. Dr. Mackintosh’s cri- 
ticism seems to be animated by a spirit of 
fairness, and is certainly thoroughly studied. 
His ways of thinking, however, are not 
those of a scientific man. He sometimes in- 
timates dark misgivings as to the founda- 
tions of what he calls ‘‘(finite) science’’— 
suggestions about as profitable as inquiries 
on the part of a leper as to whether his 
leprosy was legitimate. What each genera- 
tion has to do is to follow out the path 
that lies open to it—which for us is the path 
of scientific investigation. About the logic 
of scientific hypotheses and the logical sta- 
tus of natural selection and of evolution 
generally, Dr. Mackintosh’s ideas seem pret- 
ty confused, as a long chapter on ‘‘The Meta- 
physics of Natural Selection,’”’ the weakest 
in the book, shows. 

However needful biologists may find it to 
admit, for the present, that natural selec- 
tion has been the main agency in the devel- 
opment of species, yet the presumption is 
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that any hypothesis concerning so compli- | and until the main effort of education ts 
cated a matter, let it seem at first to accord | 


as well as it may with the facts, will come 
in time to be profoundly modified, just as the 
hypotheses of general physics are undergo- 
ing modification, although this is a far sim- 
pler subject than biology. The physicists are 
unwilling to admit that there can have been 
life on the earth for so long a period as the 
Darwinian theory seems to require, or that 
the history of the globe has been so uni- 
formitarian as Darwin, with unwonted 
warmth, assumed. The biologists themselves 
tell us that the life history of the individual 
reproduces, in outline, that of the develop- 
ment of the race. Now, individual develop- 
ment is at one stage very rapid and at an- 
other very slow. Moreover, if Darwinism 


has any lessons for ethics, we must suppose | 


that intellectual and social development is 
due to the same general causes as the de- 
velopment of species. But no form of psychi- 
cal development has, so far as history can 
trace it, proceeded at a nearly uniform rate. 
Meantime, there are very few cases, if any, 
in which we can say of any observed phe- 
nomenon that it certainly would have re- 
sulted from the action of natural selection; 
all we can usually say is that it very likely 
might have so resulted. But, as Dr. Karl 
Pearson points out, almost anything might 
result from natural selection. It is too 
elastic a theory to be very certain. For 
these and other reasons, though there 
is no doubt natural selection does act, 
yet we .may not irrationally deem it 
unlikely that the’ adaptations of means 
to ends throughout nature are to be 
mainly accounted for by minute fortui- 
tous variations together with the elimi- 


| Flaubert. 


| tier. 


nation of forms unsuited to those ends. Our | 


direct observational knowledge of biological 


variations in reproduction leaves us alto- | 


gether ignorant of whether there are any 


adaptations to needs in those variations, or | 
whether they are quite fortuitous. We know 


no more about this than we do as to whe- 
ther the ideas suggested by the law of men- 
tal association are, in their nascent state, 
at all adapted to ends or are purely random. 


directed towards its cure. He is particularly 
shocked at the manner in which man en- 
slaves the brutes. He seems to forget that 
a horse must be treated as he is—not so 
very cruelly, by the way, with his valet and 
his every need provided for—or he would 
not be born at all. But human nature must 
be revised “with revolutional intent.”’ Mr. 
Moore is quite sure “the sun will yet pour 
his fire upon an age when it will be 
a crime for malfectives to beget.’” Mr. Moore 
spells though “‘tho’’ and through “thru.” 
We know not how he would spell height, 
for his book does not, we think, contain the 
word. It is not one Mr. Moore would be 
likely to use. He would probably 
celsity, or alliment, or vertilation. 


Par Emile Faguet. 


prefer 


{Les Grands | 


Eerivains Francais.] Paris: Hachette & 
Cie. 1899. 16mo, pp. 191. 
This is the first time that M. Faguet, | 


whose vigorous vivacity ‘and amusing dog- 
matism are met with often in the Revues of 


these days, has appeared among the writers | 


about writers who are creating the excel 
lent collection of short biographies, or, more 
truly, studies, of the Great Writers of France 
His volume slips into its proper place be- 
tween those on George Sand, fourth in the 
irregular series, and on Théophile Gautier, 


the tenth. The masculine sprightliness of M. | 
| Faguet is well set off by M. Caro’s unctuous 


seriousness in the case of George Sand, and 
his admirable freedom from ‘‘gossip’’ is dou- 
bly agreeable by the side of M. Du Cauip’s 
unwelcome confidences in the case of Gau- 
The whole volume resembles, perhaps 
a little too much, its frontispiece—a repro- 
duction of the monument to Flaubert at 
Rouen by Chapu, in which his head merely is 
given, and the ‘“‘monument” is the figure of 
the Muse of Criticism, pen in hand, reading 
his works, while in the list of them at her 


| side the one he himself cared for most is not 


To be confident that it is not so would be | 


rash. But this does not justify Dr. Mackin- 
tosh in finding fault with Darwin’s  pro- 
cedure in assuming the variations to be 


able body of propositions. After a thousand 
years the general face of science may be 
modified past recognition. Scientific hypothe- 
ses are questions put to nature. In the game 
of twenty questions no skilful player be- 
gins by guessing what he thinks most likely. 
He seeks to fix one feature at a time. Sci- 
entific research is a much more intricate 
business, and various considerations go to 
determining what is the best hypothesis to 
try. But it is certainthat if Darwin had made 
his hypothesis such as Dr. Mackintosh would 
have it, he would have blundered grievously 
in asking in one question what ought to have 
been asked in two. 


Mr. Moore’s book is as different from Dr. 


Mackintosh’s as it well could be. Dr. Mack- 
intosh does nothing but argue. Mr. Moore 
does not argue very much; he expresses his 
sentiments in a forcible and lively manner 
which is rather persuasive. Those senti- 
ments, except, perhaps, in their strenuous 
intensity, are not particularly novel. He be- 
lieves as thoroughly as Mr. Kidd in the na- 
tural egoism of man, and thinks that things 
never can go right until this is recognized, 


inciuded. M. Faguet represents, as this dces, 
the judgment of posterity, and what he says 
has peculiar value from that point of view. 
But the judgment of posterity is apt to seem 
a little cold to the contemporaries of an au- 


| thor who, just because they are his contem- 


poraries, have become his personal friends. 
fortuitous. Science is not a fixed, unchange- | 





RS 


M. Faguet’s estimate of Flaubert as a wiit- 
er is so very high that it makes his want of 


| separation of the two kinds of 


appreciation of him as a man all the more | 


marked. As a thinker, no one can defend 
Flaubert, but it never can be said too often 
that his heart was far more interesting than 
his head; and when M. Faguet speaks of the 
touching friendship he formed with “‘la dé- 
licieuse consolatrice des affligés,’”’ George 
Sand in her old age, one wishes that he had 
indicated the generous and ardent apprecia- 
tion felt and expressed by the sadder spirit, 
whose unhappiness was greatly a matter of 
temperament and of physical conditions, and 
was much increased by his extreme sensi- 
tiveness and the tenderness of his affections. 

As a master of the art of writing—‘‘the art 
of creating with difficulty works of an easy 
and natural character’’—M. Faguet places 
Flaubert among the highest. ‘Flaubert is 
one of the greatest writers in French litera- 
ture,’ he declares, and the twenty pages he 
devotes to “Flaubert écrivain’” are among 
the most interesting in the volume. He 
ferrets into the details of the structure 
of Flaubert’s impeccable sentences with 
the most contagious eagerness. More 
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than 


one of his remarks are noteworthy 

“Flaubert may be considered to be a 
model for style. I say for style. His lan 
guage is not absolutely pure In th 
respect I think Théophile G 

in our time is faultless.” \ tle later 
there are original and a th 
| Manner in which “the iz “ 
comparison or metaphor l 

sents itself to different 1 ! And 
again, on the variety of tone in F t 
But the important part of the book : 
among the hundred pages in the 

where romanticism and realism 
studied, and Flaubert’s relatio: to th 
and the relations of them to his works 
; M. Faguet more than right in main- 
| taining that the fond of Flaubert’s nature 
was to a high degree romanti und he 
| could have brought a thousand proofs in 
support of this belief; but the « al 
quality of romanticism is its repugnan to 
realism, its desire to escape from reality, 


and this quality Flaubert had 


His mind was divided between the per 


nothing of 


tions of realities and the conception 

ated by a lawless and fruitful imagination 
“He liked to see with precision, clearne 
vividly, minutely, and surely; he liked to 
imagine things vast, immense, colossal, 
terrifying, and somewhat monstrous,” 
These two tendencies show themselves 
through the whole of his literary life, but 
never in full force at one and the same 
time; always in alternation After ‘Ma- 
dame Bovary,’ ‘Salammb6’; after the ‘ftdu- 
cation Sentimentale,’ the ‘Temptation of 
St. Antony’; after ‘St. Antony,’ ‘Bouvard 
et Pécuchet.’ In the realistic works the 
romantic side of his nature reveals it- 
self only through the intimacy of his 
knowledge of the quality. He had observ: l 


in himself its many degrees and metamor- 
phoses, and his self-love offended 
by throwing contempt on its manife 
in weaker minds 


was less 
tations 


than 


it was gratified by 
marking the differences between himself 
and them in its forms In his romantic 
works, the realist in him reveals itself 


only by his precise description of material 
objects. 

Because Flaubert was the first who per- 
ceived that true art demands the essential 
he 
was the first true French realist. Balzac’s 
realism was always much mingled » 
Like Flaubert, he put pure re 
alism uniformly into the painting of things, 
but there 


vision, 


vith ro- 
manticism. 


is much romanticism in Balzac’s 


characters and still more in the events of 
their lives. The realism of Stendahl and 
of Mérimée was chiefly applied to exotic 


| subjects, and both of them were more pay- 


| chologists than 





| 


| 


realists, and 


ceeded in 
conveying an impression of truth more 
than of reality. These three great writers 
therefore created rather than satisfied a 
taste for reality. ‘Madame Bovary’ was a 
work of perfectly new character in French 


literature. What had been 
som ripened fruit, 
the nume of ‘‘realism”’ 
to the literary world in connection, oddly 
enough, with the works of the estimable 
and now forgotten author Champfieury; its 
existence was recognized. But it was 
Flaubert who decided its character 
marked out its path. Twenty years later, 
the critic Emile Montégut, and not he 
alone, recognized the historic importance 
of ‘Madame Bovary’; he spoke of it as “a 


bud 
1857 


and blos- 
In 1850 
had become familiar 


into in 


and 
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book that makes a date not only in the 
history of literature, but in the moral his- 
tory of the nation,’’ because ‘‘ ‘Madame 
Bovary’ has really been, for the false ideal 
brought into fashion by the romantic lit- 
erature, what Don Quixote was for the ex- 
travagance of chivalry, what the ‘Précieu- 
ses Ridicules’ was for the influence of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet.”’ 





The Gam. By Capt. Charles Henry Rob- 
bins. New Bedford, Mass.: H. 8. Hutchin- 
son & Co. 


To the uninitiated the title of this book 
will require explanation. A gam, techni- 
cally, is a great collection of whales gather- 
ed together preliminary to dispersal, when 
each goes its own way. Figuratively, it ap- 
plies to a congregation of whalemen for 
purposes of gossip, story-telling, or for 
any sort of festivity. When two whale- 
ships meet at sea, if the weather be fit 
and no business is doing, officers and crews 
exchange visits and indulge in a gam. In 
the present, as in other nautical books 
recently noticed by us, the author is intro- 
duced to the reader by some well-known 
writer who, in more or less fulsome vein, 
vouches for his veracity and the merit 
of his composition. In this instance Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale stands sponsor for 
Captain Robbins, who in turn “gratefully 
acknowledges the editorial suggestions’ of 
a friend. Both of these functionaries are 
entirely unnecessary. The author is at 
his best when he is not edited, for then we 
the genuine spontaneous talk of a 
deep-water sailor-man who had followed 
the sea for forty-eight years, during twen- 
ty-one of which he was in command. 
While the literary value of the book does 
not attain to that of Dana’s or Melville’s, it 
possesses a striking quality of its own that 
lifts it securely out of the rut of the com- 
monplace. 

The opening story, entitled ‘‘The Fatted 
Calf,’ relates to the return home of a 
lad after a first experience at sea. It is 
the least interesting of the series, for too 
is given to silly sentiment 
and to the description of domestic festivity 
at New Bedford fifty-eight years ago. 
Latin is clearly out of place in a nautical 
yarn told by the skipper of a whaler; yet 
in this instance the phrase ‘“‘Absolvo te’”’ is 
a common utterance of the heroine; and 
the hero is encouraged to tell why he was 
“a persona non grata” on board ship. The 
person non grata on land, with 
ample opportunity to escape local criti- 
cism, is not a happy one; but when he 
makes himself obnoxious within the nar- 
row limits of a vessel at sea, the inci- 
dents that befall him may be readily 
imagined, 

In the succeeding stories, the author, to 
his great advantage, is not so much ham- 
pered by the ‘editorial suggestions’ of a 
friend. Consequently, what he has to tell 
he recounts in a bluff, sailor-like way that 
imparts unusual force and picturesqueness 
to the narrative. No better description 
of the pursuit and killing of a whale has 
been printed than that given in the story 
entitled “That Great Leviathan.’’ Capt. 
Robbins here tenders an explanation of a 
whale’s spout. The imaginative pictorial 


have 


much space 


lot of .a 


representations of it would lead one to sup- 
pose that a good part of the animal can 
be seen above the surfage of the sea, 





and that the spout is composed of great 
jets of water. All that is visible of a 
whale from a ship’s deck is its spout, 
and that is a mere column of vapor—the 
creature’s breath. By the spout, the two 
kinds of whales, sperm and right, can be 
distinguished. The first has but one spout- 
hole, through which it ejects the vapor 
of its breath at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees; a thick spout and not very 
high rising from a point near the animal’s 
nose. A right whale has two spout-holes 
very close together. They are much near- 
er the lungs than in the sperm whale; con- 
sequently the vapor shoots up higher, as 
straight as a mast, and it spreads as it 
rises. No liquid is ejected through the 
spout-hole except blood from the lungs dur- 
ing the death flurry. 

For uniform excellence there is little to 
choose (barring the first) between the va- 
rious tales of which ‘The Gam’ is com- 
posed. In that one entitled “The Alba- 
tross’”’ there is an account of a hurricane 
described by a dauntless, clear-headed cap- 
tain, the preservation of whose ship de- 
pends upon his resourceful seamanship. It 
is told in simple words, but so realistically 
and forcefully that it makes the reader feel 
that he is an actual participant in the perils 
which beset the battered craft. 





Le Malaise de la Démocratie. Par Gaston 
Deschamps. - Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 
1899. 

This thoughtful book is a contribution to 
the popular discussion of contemporary 
France. Although its moralizing is princi- 
pally intended for home consumption, it is 
calculated to incite similar reflections upon 
our own civic life, which, if it has not bor- 
rowed evil from without, has developed it 
from original causes with about the same re- 
sults as in the younger republic. M. Des- 
champs’s chapter on the decadence of the 
Deputy from a national representative into 
a metropolitan agent for his constituents, 
supplying them with information, introduc- 
tions, theatre tickets, hotel accommodation, 
decorations, and, above all, places, till he be- 
comes, not theirrepresentative but their valet, 
reads like a fabula de te for our own Con- 
gressmen. Not less familiar is the descrip- 
tion of a newspaper press, in which the mere 
gathering, pell-mell, of all sorts of reportage, 
grave and trivial, under the name of ‘‘news,”’ 
replaces a real editing of the day’s events so 
as to give them their proper perspective, 
and the coup de gueule has boo’d down wit 
and reason. 

M. Deschamps attributes the present de- 
moralization of his country largely to the 
abandonment of the “Gallic” tradition and 
the adoption of exotic ideas and systems 
of education, in the hope of winning the ma- 
terial success of Germans and Anglo-Saxons. 
The youth of France is educated, not by great 
teachers, like Michelet, who blended with 
their lectures idealism and morality, but by 
the consumption of the husks of knowledge in 
vast quantities, thus developing a few great 
specialists and thousands of mediocrities. 
We accuse the young of irreverence, he says; 
but we offer them nothing particularly 
worthy their respect. He hopes for a re- 
generating revival of French valor, courtesy, 
chivalry, good sense—in short, of what he 
calls un bon nationalisme—and a reform 
in the state that will subordinate private 
interest to the common weal. As to the in- 





evitable Affaire that obtrudes itself in all 
current French political discussion, he ex- 
presses himself (without hazarding an opi- 
nion on the merits) as detesting lies and 
nonsense (mensonges et bétises). His book 
is wittily dedicated “To the good Citizens 
who are afflicted by the Present and anxious 
about the Future—to the Great Minister we 
lack—to the Statesman we are waiting for.”’ 
It will interest all whose happiness depends 
on the success of democratic government; 
and, as complementary to Mr. Lecky’s more 
profound work on ‘Democracy and Liberty,’ 
should find many readers here and in Eng- 
land. 





From Sea to Sea: Letters of Travel. 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Co. 


The letters of travel collected in the first 
volume of ‘From Sea to Sea’ are newer to 
Americans than those in the second. They 
are impressions of India, China, and Japan, 
and, though not remarkable for purely de- 
scriptive quality, are all vivacious and read- 
able. Remembering the date of composition, 
one is interested in the indication of some of 
Mr. Kipling’s qualities which time has so 
fully developed—conspicuously, observation 
very quick, yet also patient and accurate, 
followed by decided opinion and prompt judg- 
ment not always profound or sound. Very 
clearly he blows a whistle of patriotic fervor 
that has expanded into the trumpet of Im- 
perialism. The temper of the work is exhi- 
larating. One is always in the company of 
a rollicking boy, who has already done a 
man’s work and is off alone on his first long 
lark. He is a most companionable youth, 
shrewd, clean, humorous, perfectly sure of 
himself, differing from other clever youths 
chiefly in his passionate eagerness to know 
all kinds and conditions of men, and his all- 
embracing curiosity. The letters about Ame- 
rica are really not so intemperate as they 
appeared when served piecemeal by the press 
nine or ten years ago. Some Americans have 
peculiar manners, habits of speech, and a 
mental attitude often objectionable to other 
Americans and always offensive to foreign- 
ers. This very alert and positive young 
Anglo-Indian fell in with men who ‘‘guessed”’ 
when they should have known, who never 
made a moderate statement, and revelled in 
lurid misrepresentation, who had little re- 
gard for human life and less for the honest 
administration of their country’s laws. He 
loathed such men, and, very naturally suppos- 
ing that they existed in this country in great 
numbers, proceeded to generalize in language 
neither kind nor civil. Nevertheless, he ex- 
claims: ‘I love this people, and if there is 
any harsh criticism to be done, I shall do 
it myself.’”’ Following his steps, one wonders 
where he found anything lovable except the 
pretty women. 

The style of the letters is journalistic, 
and one may infer from them that the Anglo- 
Indian is as uncertain about ‘“‘shall’’ and 
‘will’ as any Scotchman. The bits that take 
literary rank are characterizations of people 
met by chance. ‘‘Old California,” the ‘‘in- 
surance man,”’ the ‘old lady from Chicago,” 
and a dozen others, have the touch of a 
born painter from life. In the articles enti- 
tled “The Smith Administration” the story- 
teller easily thrusts the journalist out of 
sight; and in the description of Calcutta, 
called “The City of Dreadful Night,” an 
imagination inflammable and tragic is vividly 
present. 


By 
Doubleday & McClure 
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The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon, 
Principal of Swansea Training College. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Is there no way by which the essentials of 
the delicate art of teaching can be appro- 
priated by those who have never attended a 
normal school? The weakness of our nor- 
mal schools lies, in part, in the scanty know- 
ledge of those who attend them; in part, in 
the tendency to teach only methods and to 
exalt the particular method taught, as if 
there were not many roads by which a goal 
in education may be reached. Many of the 
ablest men who enter the teacher’s calling 
lack that moderate amount of training which 
would have been to them an inestimable 
boon. The better the scholarship, the finer 
the character, the greater the natural apti- 
tude, the more is it to be desired that the 
possessor of scholarship, character, and apti- 
tude should have his attention directed to the 
general principles which underlie all good 
teaching. Can this be done by books? “Yes,” 
we answer, and such a book as Salmon’s is 
specially to be recommended for such a ser- 
vice. 

It is noteworthy how many excellent books 
on the teacher’s art have recently been pro- 
duced in England. It is no longer true, as 
R. H. Quick remarked thirty years ago, that 
all ‘“‘good books on education are in German.”’ 
Salmon’s contributions to elementary school 
literature are many and valuable. It suffices 
to mention his ‘Object Lessons,’ ‘School 
Grammar,’ ‘School Composition,’ ‘Stories 
from Early English History.’ He has 
now collected into the volume before 
us his views on the ‘Art of Teach- 
ing.’ The treatment of the subject is or- 
derly, thorough, authoritative. He takes up 
first the fundamental matters of order, at- 
tention, discipline. Then comes a charming 
discussion of the art of oral questioning. 
Next follows an estimate of the claims upon 
attention of the main subjects of elementary 
study, with invaluable hints as to the teach- 
ing of each. The subjects treated are: Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, English, 
Geography, History. This is, indeed, fa- 
miliar ground, but the treatment is so able, 
so acute, so comprehensive, that there is 
constant variety and constant interest. 
A very valuable portion of the volume is 
the section of sixty pages on Infant Educa- 
tion. Not only are the history and develop- 
ment of the kindergarten here admirably 
discussed, but the original and valuable con- 
tributions of England to the education of 
young children are set forth. 

Our first quotations from Salmon shall be 
in regard to Order: 


“The cultivation of essential qualities in 
himself is only half the price which the 
teacher must pay for order; the other half 
is untiring attention to details. A dirty or 
disorderly school makes dirty and disorderly 
pupils. Easels, blackboards, books, all ma- 
terials, should have assigned places, and, ex- 
cept when in use, should never be out of 
them. Maps and diagrams should hang 
straight. A basket should be provided for 
waste papers, and the use of it should be 
enforced. The habit, which many children 
have, of taking too much ink on the pen 
and shaking the excess on the floor, should 
be repressed; the repression will be made 
easier if the ink-wells are not more than 
half filled. The best wall decorations are not 
maps or charts, but pictures which are 
works of art. On window-ledge or brackets 
should be boxes or pots of growing plants 
or ferns. Children should be encouraged to 
bring them, and the tending of them should 
be a reward of neatness or good conduct. 
Nothing should be omitted that is likely to 
make the children take a pride in the school- 
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room and feel that it is a semi-sacred 
place.” 
“The whole routine of the school should 





be regulated, literally, by clockwork. Les- | 


sons should always begin and cease precisely 
at the minute set down. All general motions 


' 
| 
' 
' 
| 


should be regulated by word of command. | 
There should be a settled plan for assem- | 


bling, dismissing; standing, sitting; chang- 
ing places or tasks; giving out and collecting 
books, papers, etc. Nothing should be hap- 
hazard, nothing left to the caprice of chil- 
dren.”’ 

“You may say to an individual pupil, 
‘Please to stand,’ but with a class you should 
say, ‘Stand.’ ”’ 

‘Never repeat a command.” 

“Having given a command, never pro- 
ceed until all your pupils have obeyed it.” 

“Never assume that you may be disobey- 
ed.”’ 

“Never threaten or promise.” 

“Never shout.” 

‘“‘Never sneer.”’ 

“The great use of order is to secure at- 
tention. Children should be taught how to 
attend. As Thring says, ‘Sitting over your 
book and using your mind are not the same; 
breeches-wear and brain-wear are not the 
same, though the same time may be spent.’”’ 

“Discipline is as essential to the growth of 
character as attention to the growth of in- 
tellect. Order aims at securing prompt at- 
tention to commands; discipline, at making 
commands unnecessary. Order says to a 
child, ‘You must.’ Discipline teaches him to 
say, ‘I will.’ Young children have no moral 
sense; the great end of discipline is to con- 
vert the non-moral boy or girl into the good 
man or woman. The first and last grand rule 
for the teacher: ‘Remember that the end of 
discipline is the formation of the will.’” 


Most wise and helpful is Salmon’s discus- 
sion of the best ways of teaching the ele- 
mentary studies. This portion of the book 
is a true teacher’s manual. Our second quo- 
tation shall be from the author’s discussion 
of the teaching of English. He begins with 
the teaching of English composition. No 
greater mistake, he says, can be made than 
to suppose that composition can be taught 
by correction of mistakes alone. 


“The essay, like the ‘sum’ in arithmetic, is 
a valuable exercise when it compels chil- 
dren to apply instruction already received; 
but, till instruction has been given, the 
teacher should no more expect the essay to 
be written than he expects the ‘sum’ to be 
worked.”’ 

“Lessons in English have a double aim: 
the enlargement of vocabulary and the 
construction of sentences. The complete 
essay calls for reading, experience, reflec- 
tion. As these cannot be expected from 
young children, the earliest exercises in 
continuous composition should be the repro- 
duction of a short narrative, with an ob- 
vious point. To counteract the tendency of 
children to reproduce the sentences which 
they have heard, narratives in rhyme should 
be freely employed. Next in order of diffi- 
culty to the telling of a story comes (1) 
the description of a picture, a building, a 
village, a walk; (2) the writing of a letter; 
(3) an essay.”’ 

“When the essay is taken up, the chil- 
dren have already learned to express a sim- 
ple thought. The thing now to be done is to 
give them confidence by showing them that 
they have something to say, if they only 
think.” 

The author shows most entertainingly 
how, by stimulating questions, the matter 
for an essay may be elicited. Suppose the 
subject to be the “cat.” In answer to ques- 
tions to the class, an outline may be worked 
out, and this outline may be written on the 
board, under the following heads: 

The cat: (1) where kept, (2) why kept, (3) 
fitted to be a beast of prey (a) by teeth, 
(b) by claws, (c) by pads on feet. 

The next step is for the pupil to make 
his own outline, not the exact copy of that 
which has been placed on the board. This 
outline or skeleton Salmon regards as es- 


sential in the teaching of composition. “A 
composition,’ he says, ‘““‘which has no skele 
ton cannot help being invertebrate.” 

It is a genuine pleasure commend 
without qualification this admirable manual! 
It is a worthy companion to Fitch's 
tures on Teaching,’ like that 
ought to be on every teacher's shelf 


to 


“Lee 


and, book, 


The Custom of the Country: Tales of New 
Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Macmillan. 


The five stories in this volume admirably 
supplement Mitford's classic ‘Tales of Old 
Japan,’ with which they compel comparison 
and contrast. They are based on a class of 
facts patent to all keen observers, are 
framed in by the same phenomena of nature, 
and have for their general theme the un- 
changing passions of the human heart. The 
subjective element in Mitford is prominently 
masculine; in that of Mrs. Fraser it is per- 
vasively and most delicately feminine. It is 
all the more unfortunate—a very gibe of 
fate, the “topsy-turviness” not of Japan 
but of English Philistinism or Yankee stu- 
pidity—that on the cover of this volume 
the bookbinder has stamped the Yoshiwara 
woman of the front-tied girdle and hair be- 
decked with sheaf of tortoise-shell pins. 
Mitford tells much and often of her, Mra. 
Fraser never. 

The author has potent elements for three 
of her tales in the lonesome bachelor of 
the “hong” and the drudging student-inter- 
preter within the legation ‘“‘compound,” in 
the brilliant dancing girl and pretty geisha 
and the “airnest’’ Scottish missionary. Then 


there is the allowable and socially ortho- 
dox secret heaven for the man who 
indulges in ‘“‘the custom of the country,” 


and, over against and below it, the sure 
damnation of the conscience-driven man 
who marries a daughter of Japan. 

In ‘In Tokyo,” the Scotsman who lives 
chastely, though employing a Japanese maid, 
despite the protests of his clerical country- 
man against the presence of one 
weel-favored for a single 
waits for his betrothed, 


“ower 
man’s home,” 
to whom he was 


| hastily engaged while on holiday in Europe. 





Happily he sickens and dies before learning 
that his afflanced marries on her way out a 
fellow-passenger at Hong Kong and abides 
there. In “She Danced before Him” we 
have a story told with all the marvellous 
resources of a colorist in language, who 
knows Japanese womankind well. It is no 
daughter of Herodias who fascinates the 
young Englishman, but a genius of grace 
and motion, who by night, on land and wa- 
ter, charms a foreign lover, while in hours 
of drudgery at home she ministers to a 
leper. The touch of tragedy is not lacking 
in any of these stories, except the last, 
which is a pure comedy of smuggling and 
“Sealskins.”’ 

In the title-story, the stiff, narrow, and 
severe female Christian, who knows, appa- 
rently, little of the Master whom in name only 
she serves, is finely set as foil to the superb 
womanhood of the Scotsman’s Japanese wife. 
The perils and penalties of the man or the 
woman who flouts the traditions and braves 
the orthodoxy of a whole civilization, are 
set forth with the literary power and the 
genius which we should expect from the 
sister of Marion Crawford. In “A Son of 
the Daimyos” we have a brilliant picture of 
modern native society in Tokio and of the 
new navy of Japan in war-time. On the pa- 
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lette of this literary artist are all the tints 
borrowed from ocean, sky, and earth, long 
and lovingly studied. Her drawing, ‘‘round 
as Giotto’s O”’ and exact to a hair-line, sets 
before us the life of foreigner and native 
at the point where civilizations meet, while 
her coloring of language suggests the 
rich tints of Wores, Lafarge, and Parsons. 
The book is a fine corrective to Pierre Lo- 
ti’s ‘Madame Chrysanthéme.’ 





Between the Ocean and the Lakes: The Story 
of Erie. By Edward Harold Mott. New 
York: John S. Collins. 1899. 


Thoroughly studied and skilfully set forth, 
the history of the Erie Railroad would pre- 
sent in epitome the history of railroad- 
building and of corporation growth in this 
country. Such a volume would begin with 
the railroad as a tentative novelty, ancil- 
lary to the canal, roughly laid with the 
crude notion that it might serve every one 
for a public highway, and must, after fifty 
years, be owned by the State; and would 
show it expanding till nearly all the travel 
and inland trade of the continent rolls over 
its solid bed, linking in a half-dozen dis- 
tinct lines the shores of two oceans with 
hooks of steel. It would trace the rail- 
road’s financial and political growth, from 
the years when it was the sport of po- 
litics, standing hat in hand to beg for State 
aid, and the years when it bought judges 
and corrupted Legislatures, and swayed na- 
tional policy. It would tell on what meat 
this our Frankenstein has fed that it has 
grown so great. And all the lights and 
shadows of the large picture might be 
copied from the story in miniature of the 
Erie Road. For the tide of Erie’s for- 
tunes, in its stormy fluctuation, has touched 
the high-water mark of railroad prosperity, 
and has once and again ebbed to the depths 
of distress and ruin. The Erie’s long and 
swiftly changing line of managers exhibits 
men of supreme ability, statesmen and 
world-financiers, and also men of consum- 


mate villany, who just grazed the peni- 
tentiary. In its darkest days it was a 
treasure-ship, beset by pirates in collu- 


sion with its pillaging crew. Yet, even so 
despoiled, it is still an imperial property. 
it has always been a training-school for ad- 


ministrative ability, and the genius of its 
management to-day bids fair to redeem it 
from the errors and blunders of the past. 

Now, of all the lessons that might be 
drawn from its varied and picturesque an- 
nals the bulky volume before us, of over 
500 pages, reveals scarcely a hint. It is 
a lively, clever, newspaper relation of its 
outward subject, illustrating no principles 
by examples. It is little more than a mis- 
cellaneous mass of memoranda, arranged in 
some sequence, but without even an index 
of any kind. As such it may do service 
as a repertory of facts for some future stu- 
dent of that overshadowing problem of our 
day—the power of corporations. 





From the Child’s Standpoint. By Florence 
Hull Winterburn. Baker & Taylor Co. 


The growth of non-professional educa- 
tional literature is a feature of our day. 
This volume consists of thirty-nine little 
essays, or sermoneties, on practical topics 
connected with the bringing up of children. 
Some of the essays have appeared before 
in the Sunday-School Times and in Harper's 
Bazar. Among the subjects are the follow- 
ing: “The Flower of Innocence,” ‘‘An Up- 
hill Journey’ (combating the notion that 
school can always be easy, or that work 
is a hardship), “The Right to be Under- 
stood” (a little girl, on being told she was 
too small to do what she wanted, replied, 
“Yes, I suffer a great deal from that!’’), 
“Childish Affinities,” ‘Cultivating Taste’”’ 
(parents fail to realize that this is an im- 
portant part of their duty), “Picture Think- 
ing.”” We quote the following from the es- 
say on “Self-Government: ‘When a child 
shows the disposition to self-excuse, the 
best plan is not to blame him directly, but 
to manage so that facts will convict him. 
It is also desirable to refrain from the com- 
mon temptation to ‘drive a fault home.* 
A look, half-smiling, half-accusing, is effi- 
cacious, but words rouse the defensive in- 
stinct and lead to excuses.” The following 
is from the essay on ‘‘Nothing Lasts but 
Love’: “The doctrine that misery is good 
for people is exploded. We hear it said, 
sometimes, with some complacency, ‘I had a 
pretty hard time’in my young days, but I 
haven’t made a worse man (or woman) for 





it.” How do we know that? Perhaps we 
were made narrow, unsympathetic, selfish, 
by the very trials that seemed to have left 
no mark.”’ 

Mrs. Winterburn’s essays give evidence 
of careful study of children and tender love 
for them; they are free from extreme 
views; they show practical good sense. 
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